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The exportation of horses to Continental countries 
has been very much in the public mind of late, and 
as this is a matter which closely concerns the veter- 
inary profession, it is desirable that you should be 
in possession of the facts concerning the traffic. 
For some considerable time a certain section of the 
public has been against the traffic in horses to the 
Continent for butchery purposes. It will serve no 
useful purpose to discuss conditions as they used to be 
or the causes, imaginary or true, that originated the 
present hostile feeling to the trade. The object of 
this communication is to present to you for your 
consideration a plain statement of the facts concerning 
the traffic as it is at present conducted, together with 
a proposed measure to prohibit the export of horses 
which might be slauglitered on the Continent for 
human consumption. 

It would seem that previous to 1914 many old 
and worn-out horses were shipped to the Continent 
for butchery purposes, and it was not necessary for 
these animals to be certified as being fit for work ; 
in 1914, however, this qualification was required. 
In the spring of 1921 the Ministry of Agriculture 
reconstructed the whole traffic, appointed a Superin- 
tending Inspector to take charge of it, and raised the 
standard of fitness, so that only horses really fit for 
work are shipped. Whatever may have been the 
condition of the trade in years gone past, it is now 
demonstrably true that an overseas traffic in “ decrepit 
horses’ does not exist, and the statements so fre- 
quently made in the Press implying a traffic in “ old 
and worn-out ”’ horses are untrue. 

To-day the standard of the horses sent over to the 
Continent is just as high, if indeed it is not actually 
higher, than that maintained on the streets of this 
country. It should be understood that though 
horses are being shipped over to the Continental 
countries for two purposes, for work and for butchery, 
it is now very difficult indeed, and in fact one may say 
it is often quite impossible, to distinguish the one 
class from the other. 





* Paper presented to the Veterinary Inspector’s Section, at the 
N.V.M.A. Congress at Aberdeen, on Wednesday, September 10th, 1924. 





The introduction of the Exportation of Horses Bill 
into the House of Lords by Lord Lambourne was an 
effort by the R.S.P.C.A. to put an end to the export 
of horses intended for slaughter for human consumption. 
This Bill, which was rendered abortive in the House, 
in its original state still receives support in many 
quarters ; the Bill lends itself, however, to so much 
adverse criticism that it is more than doubtful if it 
will ever become effective. The Bill will be discussed 
later, but here it may be stated that while there is a 
very big export trade in carcases of horses slaughtered 
in this country, a trade which has been steadily 
increasing since 1921, the object of the Bill is to ensure, 
if possible, that all horses intended for butchery 
should be killed here and not be sent overseas for 
slaughter. 


Tue Deap Meat TRADE. 


Previous to the reconstruction period of 1921 the 
export of horse carcases was relatively small com- 
pared with the live horse traffic, but with the tight- 
ening up of the portal inspection, and a rigid adherence 
to the Exportation of Horses’ Act of 1914, which 
requires that every horse exported shall “ be capable 
of being worked without suffering,” it became 
impossible to send over alive lame or worn-out horses. 
The demand in many European countries for horse 
flesh, both for sausage making and for consumption 
in the natural state, is very strong, so that when the 
supply of live horses failed to meet the demand the 
natural consequence was the increase in dead meat 
exportation. It is only natural that the Continental 
peoples prefer the live horseto the dead meat; they 
obtain fresher meat, and also have the offals, hides, 
and various by-products. But when in 1921 the 
high standard maintained at the British ports made it 
very difficult for shippers on this side to buy workably 
sound horses at a price that left them: a profit on 
re-sale in Belgium, the export of dead meat to that 
country increased greatly. Belgium at one time 
imported an enormous number of horses for butchery, 
whereas now very few indeed go over, and in fact 
the export of horses from this country to Belgium for 
butchery is almost negligible. 

In addition to the barrier of the high standard of 
fitness, what favours the export into Belgium of dead 
meat is the fact that no tariff is imposed on the 
imported meat, which is not the case in Holland, 
where there are heavy dues on imported meat amount- 
ing to over twopence a kilo. Speaking generally, 
leaner meat goes over to Belgium, where the greater 
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part of it is made into sausages. The Belgian sausage- 
making industry is an enormous undertaking, and one 
which appears to be very carefully conducted. For 
sausage-making fat carcases are not desirable. In 
Holland, on the other hand, the demand is for very 
fresh meat, and only the highest class meets a ready 
sale. It is not so profitable to send dead meat to 
Holland, but it is profitable to send over even good 
class horses, so great is the demand for fresh horse 
flesh. The chief reason for the decline in the export 
of horses to Belgium is the enormous extent to which 
the carcase trade has grown, and the low price paid 
for meat, which makes it impossible to ship live horses 
on competitive terms. 

Thus it is that there is a large and increasing 
trade to Belgium of dead meat, and practically no 
traffic in live horses for butchery, while to Holland 
there is a large traffic in live horses, and comparatively 
tiery little trade in dead meat. 

How the traffic has changed since 1920 is shown 
in the accompanying table, which serves at the same 
time to demonstrate the magnitude of the trade :— 


TABLE I. 


‘Total number of Carcases and Horses shipped to 
France, Belgium, and Holland. 





1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 





CARCASES. 
France ... _ 1,796 5,192 9,549 13,915 
Belgium ... ---| 12,947 | 16,060 | 24,505 | 36,393 
Holland ... oss ~ ae 3,666 2,404 3,604 





Total Carcases ...| 15,970 | 24,918 | 36,458 | 53,912 


Horses to all Euro- 
pean Countries .... 58,689 | 45,120 | 17,941 | 17,067 





Total Horses and 
and Carcases ...| 74,659 | 70,038 | 54,399 











70,979 





Norte.—Carcases given in official returns in kilogrammes 
have been reckoned on the assumption that 300 
kilos is the average weight of a dressed carcase. 


From the above table it will be seen that in 1923 
France imported more than seven times the amount of 
dead horse flesh than she did in 1920, while Holland 
and Belgium each took practically three times as much 
in 1923 as they did in 1920 ; but whereas Holland only 
received 3,604 carcases in 1923, Belgium took as many 
as 36,393. This table brings to light a very interesting 
fact, that, while the total number of animals exported, 
dead and alive, for the years 1920 and 1923 have 
remained fairly constant, the nature of the exports 
have been reversed ; thus the number of horses exported 
in 1923 closely approximates the number of carcases 
exported in 1920, and the live horses exported in 1920 
nearly equal the number of carcases exported in 1923. 

The regulations of the Continental countries con- 
cerning their imports of horse meat are of im- 
portance as affecting the dead meat traffic. Holland 
requires all horse carcases exported from Great Britain 
to be examined by a veterinary surgeon here, and to 
be stamped by him certifying that the flesh is sound 








and fit for human consumption. The head and lungs 
have to go with the carcase, but the head need not be 
attached to the quarter and need not be split, but it 
has to be numbered with the number of the carcase. 
Carcases going to Belgium need not be examined 
before shipment, and the head and lungs have to be 
left on the body and the head has to be split so as to 
facilitate inspection in Belgium. In addition to the 
head and lungs which have to be sent over on com- 
pulsion, the heart is also left attached, but the liver 
is only left on during the cold winter months. As 
regards France, the procedure is for the horses to be 
inspected alive in this country and the carcases, after 
they have been dressed, by certain veterinary surgeons 
nominated for this work by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries at the suggestion of the French 
Government. The carcases have to be stamped and 
certified as being fit for human food as for Holland, 
but in this case neither head nor viscera need be sent 
over. All carcases going over to France are carefully 
wrapped in mutton cloth and then sewn up in clean 
sacking. 

It is unfortunate that other countries require viscera 
to go over with the carcases ; this causes a wastage of 
space and freightage, and, most important of all, 
hastens the decomposition of the flesh, which is much 
to be regretted. 

As has been stated, in Belgium, which is our chief 
receiving country, imported horse flesh is cheap, and 
it is interesting to note the actual prices received. 

The meat is dearest from January to the beginning 
of May, when the prices range from 2 to 24 francs per 
kilo for poor class flesh, and from 3 to 4 francs for 
meat from good well-nourished carcases. From May 
to September the price realised is from 1.50 francs to 
2 francs for poor quality meat and from 2.50 to 3 francs 
for the good class flesh. From September to December 
when the supply is plentiful, the price is from 1.25 to 
1.75 francs for poor quality and from 2.50 to 3 francs 
for high grade meat. 

Many of the traders in dead meat have their slaugh- 
terhouses situated some considerable distance from the 
docks, and thus have the difficulty of transport to 
deal with, and in some cases this means repeated hand- 
ling of the meat, which does not improve its keeping 
property. In times past a great deal of the meat was 
bundled on to lorries without much care being taken 
in the handling, but, owing to the active interest of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, recent times have seen 
a great improvement in the trade. Much of the meat 
is now hung up in crates at the slaughterhouse, is 
shipped in the crates, and is not handled again until it 
is removed for inspection at the foreign abattoir. 
An increasing quantity of the meat is also carefully 
wrapped up in cloths. The meat that is not shipped 
in crates is hung up on the ship under cover and 
protected from contamination as much as possible. 
It can be readily understood that in the summer 
months the flesh does not carry well and as a con- 
sequence some of it is condemned on arrival. 

Really decrepit and poverty-stricken animals are 
of little use to the horse slaughterer when buying ani- 
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mals for human consumption, any more than emacia- 
ted cows are sought after by first class butchers. 
Nevertheless, as emaciated cows find a market some- 
where, so also will the emaciated horse. 
nourished horses and those which are killed under 
emergency make poor carcases, which fetch a corres- 
pondingly poor price on the continental market, and 
it is these carcases which set badly, remaining soft 
and moist, and in consequence carry badly overseas, 


Badly | 
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_ very little about it, a detailed account of the whole 


procedure may be of interest. 
Examination at the Port of Embarkation. 
Shippers are required to have their horses at the 


| place of examination at least an hour before the ap- 


pointed time for the examination. This is for the 


_ purpose of minimising the possibility of faking by 
unscrupulous dealers and also to make it easier for 


and are frequently condemned on arrival. It is_ 


interesting to note that good class horses that have 
been house-fed on corn lose from 30 to 35 per cent. of 
their live weight on killing, while poor class animals 
may lose anything from 35 to 50 per cent. 

So far as Leith is concerned, there would appear to 
be some need for a slaughterhouse near the docks to 
which horse owners and dealers could send animals 
for slaughter. This would probably enable the poor 
man to get a better price for his horse and would 
encourage him to dispose of his incurably lame and 
worn-out animal earlier than he does at present. No 
less than 6,220 horse carcases were exported from 
Leith during 1923. 

In view of the enormous increase in the export trade 
of horse carcases to the Continent and its humani- 
tarian nature, in that it encourages the early disposal 
of suffering and worn-out horses, municipalities and 
persons in a position to do so, especially those situated 
at the ports of shipment, should give full encourage- 
ment to the traffic. 


Tue Export or Live Horsss. 


From the figures given in table | it will be seen that 
though the number of horses exported to the Continent 
in 1923 is only about a third of the number shipped in 
1920, the traffic is still very large. Reference has 
already been made to the change in the class of horse 
shipped, but this is not the only manner in which the 
Ministry has improved the traffic. Among other 
things, all the ships carrying horses were examined and 
those thought not suitable for the purpose were 
prevented from doing so any longer. All the ships’ 
fittings were overhauled and in many instances ships 
were entirely refitted with more substantial and better 
stalls. In many other ways the traffic was reorganised 
and the comfort of the animals studied, so that to-day 
it can be said with all truth that the exportation of 
horses traffic compares very favourably with any 
other live stock transit in Great Britain or elsewhere: 

The exportation of horses is controlled by the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, as amended by the 
Exportation of Horses Act, 1914, and the Exportation 
and Transit of Horses, Asses and Mules Order of 1921. 
This order limits the shipment of horses destined for 
the continent to the ports of London, Southampton, 
Folkestone, Harwich, Hull, Goole and Leith. ‘To 
each of these ports inspectors and deputy inspectors 
are appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture, and they 
are assisted by shipment officers also appointed by 
the Ministry. An account of the traffic for recent 
years is given in the Chief Veterinary Officer's Report 
for 1922, but, as the traffic has been so much discussed 
in a one-sided manner by people who obviously know 





the Inspectors to detect lameness and other ailments. 
As soon as the horses have arrived at the docks they 
are watered, tied up in a shed under cover and, at some 
places, are fed with hay. From the time they arrive 
they are under close supervision by the Ministry’s 
Shipment Officers or the police until the ship sails. 
Shippers pay a fee of 5s. per head for each horse 
examined. 

The method of examination is as follows :-Kach 
horse is brought up in turn and_ thoroughly 
inspected, and its age, description and markings taken 
and recorded in a book. It is then trotted and 
walked up and down the shed. If passed it has a 
label fixed on each side of its back, giving the following 
particulars :— 
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The horse is then tied up apart from the rest or 
taken direct to the ship. Rejected horses are put by 
themselves and kept under observation. 

Sometimes the work of the Inspector is compara- 
tively easy and at others very difficult. It is easy 
when all the horses are of a good class and going 
sound. It is also easy when horses afe definitely 
below the standard. Itis very difficult when a number 
of “ border line ” horses are brought up for inspection, 
as is sometimes the case. Border line horses are al- 
ways troublesome ; all that the Inspector can do is to 
judge each horse on its merits, and if in doubt give the 
benefit of the doubt to the animal-—not to the shipper, 
in accordance with the Ministry’s instructions. 

In my experience, by far the greater majority of 
horses rejected are turned down for lameness, and this 
is often of a very temporary nature ; poverty and old 
age account for only a few. Horses suffering from 
canker, greasy legs and thickened legs are rejected. 
Personally I pass slight shiverers, but reject those that 
are obviously affected. On many occasions I have 
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had horses that were slight shiverers carefully watched 
on the ships and have watched them myself, and have 
no reason to believe that the voyage affects them 
adversely. Vicious and bad tempered horses that 
are passed for shipment have two red labels attached, 
one on either side of the halter, with “ vicious” on 
them in large black letters. Needless to say, horses 
that are markedly wicked are not shipped. I have 
always found shippers very honest in saying if a horse 
is inclined to kick or bite, and it is safe to say that 
horses are at times unnecessarily labelled as vicious. 
Any error in this respect is certainly on the side of 
caution. Horses so labelled are placed apart and 
are also kept by themselves in the quarantine stables 
at the Continental port. 


TABLE Il. 
Total number of horses shipped to the European 
Continent from all Scheduled Ports, together with 
the number of rejected. 


1920 1921 1922 1923 











Horses shipped ...| 58,689 | 45,120 | 17,941 | 17,067 
Rejected ...  «..| 2,941 | 4,389 2,572 | 3,351 








Percentage rejected 5% | 9% 14% | 19-6% 





Types of Horses shipped. 

The horses shipped include heavy draught animals, 
weighing from 13 to 18 cwt., light vanners, cobs, 
hunters, polo ponies, trotting ponies, Shetland ponies 
and occasionally asses and mules. The heavy type 
of horse is shipped chiefly from Leith, Hull and 
London, and the lighter type from Folkestone, Goole 
and Harwich. 

In some cases it is possible to form a fairly shrewd 
opinion that horses offered for shipment are intended 
for slaughter purposes, not because the animals in any 
way approach the knacker type, but because one 
knows that certain shippers only send horses over to 
agents engaged in the butchering business. Many 
horses are sent over for working purposes. It is 
not at all uncommon to see fine free-moving 
animals in good condition going over to be killed that 
would be a credit to any horse owner in this country: 
This seems rather a pity when one considers that many 
miserable animals that have long since earned their 
rest are allowed to work on our streets by those 
societies that seem to have taken over the respon- 
sibility of the administration of the Protection of 
Animals Acts. 

It is undoubtedly true that the standard of fitness 
required for horses exported to the Continent is higher 
than that maintained in many parts of this country. 


For what Purposes are the Horses sent to the Continent 2 
po 


Probably the majority of horses shipped from Leith 
and London, and a smaller proportion from Hull and 
Goole, go over for direct slaughter, though a good 
many are sent over for work, and included among the 
latter are many Shetland ponies. Many of the horses 
sent over to the Continent and landed at Rotterdam 








and Amsterdam are slaughtered at the port the same 
day that they land, and I have seen horses landed in 
the morning slaughtered by midday. A good heavy 
horse will fetch in Holland anything from £25 
to £30 for killing purposes, and I have known one to 
fetch £33 ; and it is to be remembered that these are 
sound-going clean looking animals. After the annual 
foal sales we ship a large number of two and three 
year old colts and fillies, chiefly the latter, which are 
cheaper to buy. During the last year hundreds of 
these animals catalogued with a pedigree and warranted 
sound were sold in the ring at prices ranging from £8 
to £12 per head, and in some cases even less than £8. 
These young animals are not always easy to pass, as 
among a number we usually find a few with congenital 
stifle defects and other ailments which justify their 
rejection as being unfit for work. 


Method of Slaughter. 


Throughout practically the whole of Holland, with 
the exception of Rotterdam, horses are slaughtered by 
the ‘‘ humane killer,” as are cattle. At Rotterdam, 
however, the pole-axe is used, but is it entrusted to 
two experienced and trustworthy men. It seems 
curious that the pole-axe should be used in Rotter- 
dam,while the more certain and therefore more humane 
method has been in use for a considerable time in 
Amsterdam. One can only surmise that the use of 
the pole-axe is due to local prejudice, such as still 
prevails in this country. In Belgium the horses are 
slaughtered by the “ humane killer,” the pole-axe or 
the hammer, and according to information received 
from time to time from the 8.P.C.A. at Antwerp, 
the use of the “ humane killer” has increased during 
recent years as it has in this country. In France the 
“humane killer,” the pole-axe and the hammer are 
used. As regards Paris, the trade in butchery 
horses is confined to a large public abattoir under the 
department of the Prefect of Police, and to it three 
veterinary surgeons are attached. The abattoir is 
devoted entirely to the slaughter of horses, between 
70,000 and 80,000 being killed annually. So far as 
Belgium and Holland at any rate are concerned, the 
horses are blind-folded before being felled. According 
to one objector to the export of horses to the Con- 
tinent, in some slaughterhouses in Belgium, the animals 
are killed with the knife as sheep and pigs are in 
Great Britain. Hnquiries have been made from time 
to time with regard to the alleged killing by the knife, 
but it has been impossible to obtain any corroboration 
that this is done, and the allegation has always been 
denied. 

It should be remembered, when considering the 
methods of slaughter, that in this country there is 
little or no supervision in connection with the 
slaughter of horses, and no regulation requiring the 
use of the mechanical killer, except where the Model 
By-law 9B is in force. 


Protective Measures on the Ships. 

In addition to the halters supplied by the shippers, 
the shipping companies provide very good halters 
with a rope at either side which is made fast to a 
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ring attached to the upright at each side of the | 
stall. For ships fitted out before the 1921 Order 
came into force, where the height between the 
decks in the clear is two or three inches less than 
the minimum of seven feet required by the Order, 
horses are fitted with leather poll-pads to protect 
them against accidental injury. ‘These pads are | 
supplied, not because to carry horses without them | 
necessarily results in injury, but as a protection 
against any possibility of a horse hurting his head 
with throwing it up sharply owing to fright, ete. 


Loading Horses. 

After a horse has had its halter put on, and if 
necessary the poll-pad, and has been watered, it is put 
into a horse-box, securely tied and hoisted on board 
by a hydraulic crane. ‘I'he hydraulic crane is almost 
invariably used in preference to the ship’s derricks and 
winches, as it is so much smoother in working and 
quieter and does not frighten the animals, ‘I'he men 
engaged in shipping the horses have been doing this 
work three and four times a week for many years and 
are remarkably careful and clever at the job. It 
sometimes happens that after a horse has been shipped 
it is found to be very nervous and frightened ; when 
such is the case it is put ashore and its shipment 
certificate cancelled. At some ports it is possible 
to walk the horses on board. 


Specification of Ships’ Fittings. 

It would serve no useful purpose to quote the 
specifications in detail, but certain dimensions are of 
interest. ‘[he maximum length of the stalls is &ft. 
and the minimum 7ft. The breadth is 2ft. 4in., and 
5 per cent. of the number must have an inside width 
of 2ft. Sin. Between detks, the height from the floor 
platform must be not less than 7ft. in the clear. The 
top of the side division boards and the breast boards 
is 3ft. 9in. from the deck platform. These dimensions 
were fixed upon by the Ministry as being the most 
suitable after careful consideration and considerable 
experience. It is doubtful if these dimensions could 
be improved upon. The front boards, and of course 
the side boards, are removable, so that should a horse 
get down and get into any difficulty he can be got at 
with ease and assisted. ‘I'he Order requires that there 
must be a passage-way at least 3ft. in width in front 
of all horses. 

‘I'he floor boards are fitted with two pairs of battens 
running fore and aft to give foot-hold for the fore and 
hind feet. Sand or ashes are strewn on the ground for 
the same purpose. All bolts and similar projections 
are carefully covered over. 


Attendants. 

Clause 18 of the 1921 Order requires that “‘ The 
Shipping Company shall cause every vessel on which 
horses, asses or mules are carried, to be provided with 
a sufficient number of qualified attendants to tend the 
animals properly.” 

One of the adverse criticisms of the shipment of 
horses to the Continent is the insinuation that the 
horses shipped are not of sufficient value to warrant 
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| the provision of such skilled attendants as the Order 


requires, and therefore, it is suggested, the requirement 
of this clause is not fulfilled. 

It is a significant fact that the chief contributor of 
allegations and insinuations against the traffic has 
not taken the trouble to make a voyage to the Con- 
tinent in any ship carrying horses in recent years, with 
a view to seeing or reporting how well the animals are 
actually looked after. though there has been nothing 
to prevent her from doing so, had she (or any other 
party) desired to ascertain the truth concerning the 
manner in which the animais are tended. 

The truth of the matter is as follows. For some 
time several years ago the shipping companies used 
to require the shippers to send over their grooms to 
loox after the animals. It was found that in the 
majority of cases these men were quite useless for the 
purpose they were intended to serve, especially if the 
sea was otherwise than perfectly smooth. In con- 
sequence of this experience, and solely on the ground 
of humanity in the interests of the animals. they 
ceased carrying grooms and put the responsibility of 
looking after the horses on to the officers and crew of 
the ships, who receive extra pay for this work. It was 
found in the past that even when the grooms were 
carried the officers and crew had to do the work, and 
the grooms could only be regarded as encumbrances, 
The majority of the officers and crew have been 
engaged in this traffic for years and are thoroughly 
competent to look after the animals, and they are in 
fact more truly “ qualified attendants” than are 
grooms supplied by the shippers. My own experience 
is that the horses are very well looked after indeed, 
and they are shown the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration by the officers and crew. Really valuable 
horses, hunters and polo ponies,are shipped and treated 
in exactly the same manner as horses intended for 
slaughter, and shippers of these animals have ex- 
pressed their complete satisfaction of the care that is 
taken of their horses and the arrangements made for 
their comfort. 

There is recent evidence to prove the uselessness 
of the horses being accompanied by a special groom. 
One ship left Hull with a nuntber of valuable hackney 
horses for Hamburg and encountered rough weather, 
during which one of the horses was taken ill and 
succumbed ; the special groom carried being sea-sick 
and unable to render any assistance. Another ship 
left Goole with a number of valuable Korses of the 
same type without special attendants, and all the 
animals arrived in safety and in perfect condition, 
thus showing that there is no advantage in carrying 
an ordinary groom. 


Feeding and Watering. 

The Order of 1921 lays down that if the voyage 
takes on an average longer than six hours, hay and 
water is to be provided. ‘he daily ration for hay is 
15—20 lbs. for large horses; 10—15 for smaller animals, 
and 5—10 Ibs. for ponies and asses, with one day’s 
surplus in addition. In practice the maximum 
allowance is always shipped and considerably more hay 
is carried than the horses could consume. The 
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provision of suitable feeding arrangements is made | 
compulsory by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Only first-class hay is shipped and the quantity is 
weighed before it is put in board and a careful record 
is kept of the weight supplied each voyage. 

Before being put on board each horse is watered 
and the racks in front of the stalls are filled with hay 
30 that the horses are encouraged to settle down and 
feed as soon as they are put in their stalls. This is 
a very important detail, as otherwise the animals 
might become restive in their strange surroundings. 

Throughout the voyage the horses are watered and 
fed three times a day, and as a matter of fact I have 
never seen the racks empty of hay during a voyage. 
It occasionally happens that should the weather become 
bad and the ship have much movement that a few of 
the horses decline to eat or drink owing to sea- 
sickness, but these horses quickly recover and eat 
and drink well as soon as the ship enters smooth 
water, as when entering the river or canal on the 
way up to Rotterdam or Amsterdam. Particular 
care is taken to see that the animals are well watered 
and fed before they are disembarked. Five years ago 
I had every horse of a full consignment weighed 
immediately before shipment and re-weighed immedi- 
ately on landing at the Continental port. Every 
horse showed an increase in weight; this at least 
suggests that the animals are not kept short of food. 


Slings. 

A sufficient number of slings has to be carried on 
every ship in case their use should be necessary. 
Slings of the right type are undoubtedly of great 
assistance to some horses should the weather become 
bad and the animals become sea-sick. The object 
of a sling is to help a horse to keep on his feet and to | 
give him a feeling of safety and comfort as well as 
some rest in bad weather. If badly adjusted slings 
are a source of grave danger ; if fixed too tightly and 
especially if raised too high behind, they tend rather 
to throw a horse off his feet and cause him to be 
pitched forward with a heavy roll of the ship. It is 
the practice of some chief officers to put slings under 
every horse, leaving them quite slack, whenever the 
weather becomes doubtful and they have reason to 
believe that the ship may roll. This is quite a good 
plan to adopt, because, should a horse require its 
support, then the sling is easily adjusted. Slings, then, 





are valuable if used with intelligence, but an actual 
source of danger if misused. 


Carrying Horses on the Open Deck. 

Under the Order of 1921 it is forbidden to carry | 
horses except under a permanent deck cover during the | 
months of October to March inclusive. This is a very | 
wise and necessary provision, and as a matter of fact 
some shipping companies go beyond the requirements 
of the Order and do not ship horses on the open deck 
at any time of the year if it is too cold and wet for 
the horses’ comfort. 

When horses are carried on the deck they are kept 
in horse boxes and are protected from the rain by 


tarpaulins. 


Shipments in Bad Weather. 


It has often been stated that ships sail with horses 
whatever the state of the weather or the weather 
forecast may be. This is untrue. All possible 
precautions are taken against sending horses to sea in 
bad weather or if bad weather is threatened. For 
some time past it was the practice of the shipping 
company at Leith to obtain special reports as to the 
weather conditions from coastal stations, such as St. 
Abb’s Head and Cullercoats, if the weather seemed 
doubtful. At the present time and for the last two 
years a special report is received from these stations 
every morning when it is intended to ship horses 
whatever the weather conditions may seem to be at 
the port of embarkation. On more than one occasion 
the shipping company has had special wireless reports 
sent in from ships in the North Sea. The final 
judgment as to the advisability of carrying horses rests 
with the captain of the ship and he is always encouraged 
by the shipping company to decline to take animals 
if he has any doubt as to the wisdom of so doing. 
The care that is taken in this respect is presumably not 
known, or, if it is, certainly not appreciated by those 
opposed to the traffic. On many occasions we 
have stopped shipment after the horses have been 
assembled for examination and in more than one in- 
stance we have decided not to ship after the animals 
had been passed. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, it sometimes 
happens that the ship runs into bad weather and 
occasionally, but considering the number carried, 
really very seldom, a casualty occurs that is directly 
attributable to bad weather. 


Casualties. 


There has been much Press correspondence con- 
cerning casualties on the ships carrying horses to the 
Continent. In order that the profession may know 
the truth about the matter, a record obtained from the 
official returns to the Ministry is given for the years 1922 
and 1923. The figures for 1920 and 1921 are not given, 
as they are incomplete owing to the fact that a number 
of shipping companies were not aware at the time that 
they were required to furnish a return every month of 
any casualties which occurred on any of their vessels 
amongst horses being carried to or from any port in 
Great Britain. 


TABLE ITI. 


Statement of Casualties amongst Horses carried 
to and from Great Britain during 1922 and 1923. 


From REGISTERED Ports TO THE CONTINENT. 











1922 1923 
Total number of Horses shipped | - 
to the Continent ‘ 8. 17,941 17,067 
Casualties. 
Died evs _ ahs oe 17 18 
Slaughtered os én eee 10 6 
Injured ons ane ~— 1 -- 
TOTAL ose eee 28 24 
PERCENTAGE... oon ---| 0:156% 0°140% 
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| 1922 | 1923 














Died eee awe ees oon QD 7 
Slaughtered ons sen wd ~ 13 
Injured we eas ove 1 10 

TOTAL ws al 6 30 
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So far from saying that this record of casualties 
throws any discredit on the traffic it may read as an 
indication that the class of animals sent over-seas is 
good, and that care is taken to avoid casualties. 
When considering live-stock casualties in the Irish 
and North Sea trade and comparing them with trans- 
Atlantic casualties, as is sometines done, one has to 
remember certain differences which make the two trades 
really incomparable. ‘Transatlantic ships carrying 
live-stock are much bigger and steadier than the ships 
running in the North Sea and Irish Sea. The ships 
sailing to the Continent have a very much more lively 
and a quicker and jerkier motion than the bigger ships. 
The steady roll of a big ship does not tend to throw an 
animal off its legs as does the quick short roll of the 
smaller and lighter vessel. Another factor which has 
to be taken into account is that the North Sea owing 
to its broken character in weather is very much more 
dangerous than a big Atlantic swell. 

Should a casualty occur on a ship the captain has to 
supply a written report concerning the matter and an 
enquiry into the cause of the casualty is made by the 
Inspector at the port, who has to send in a full report to 
the Ministry. 

Accidents are chiefly due to the ship running un- 
expectedly into bad weather, when a horse may be 
thrown and so injured that it has to be killed. Every 
ship carries a “ humane killer,” which no captain 
hesitates to use should he consider it advisable to do 
so on grounds of humanity. A few casualties also 
occur from sea-sickness. In horses this takes the form 
of a great restlessness, tympany and colic, but 
almost always they speedily recover as soon as the 
ship enters smooth water. 

Much has been made of four casualties that occurred 
in a ship sailing from Leith, called the “ Ronan,” 
within three weeks in December, 1922. The expla- 
nation of these particular deaths has never been given 
publicity by the person who persistently draws public 
attention to them. 

On a Saturday at the end of December, 1922, the 
“ Ronan ”’ sailed in the evening with a full complement 
of horses in fine weather. The sea being smooth with 
the exception of a slight swell. When off St. Abb’s 
Head, only a few hours’ sail from Leith, owing to the 
sudden onset of an unusually heavy swell, which had 
been described as being in the nature of a tidal wave, 
the cargo shifted and the ship heeled over badly, with 
the result that two horses were thrown and killed. 
One of these animals was pitched right over the 
breast boards and landed on its head in the alleyway 
and broke its neck. The ship, though in a very pre- 
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in the early hours of Sunday morning. The other two 
casualties occurred three weeks later. The weather 
conditions at the time of shipment were doubtful, but 
the captain expressed himself confident to the dock 
manager and myself that he could carry the horses 
with safety. After having very fully considered the 
matter he formed his judgment, which was, however, 
in this case in error, and he ran into a bad storm with 
the result that two horses were killed. In my opinion 
these four casualties do not merit the fuss that has 
been made of them; they were certainly not due 
to carelessness or to any cause that the Ministry could 
have prevented. 

It is a very easy matter to draw attention to a few 
casualties that occurred during an unusual period, 
but surely it would be more honest to state that the 
average percentage of casualties for 1922 and 1923— 
two clear years since the reconstruction period— 
during the carriage of 35,000 horses is only 0°148 per 
cent. This fine record of comparative freedom 
from casualties can scarcely be used as serious argu 
ment in favour of the prohibition of the export of 
horses traffic from this country to the Continent. 
When considering the casualties of ships sailing from 
Leith to the Continent, one has to remember that the 
time occupied on the voyage, thirty-six hours, is 
double that from any other scheduled port. It should 
also be pointed out that the casualties are not by any 
means confined to animals which are intended for 
human consumption, but occur even amongst the most 
valuable animals. 


Continental Procedure. 


In Holland, after disembarkation, all the horses are 
taken direct to the Government Quarantine Stables 
at the central markets. There they are examined by 
the State veterinary surgeon and those which the 
agent wishes to be slaughtered at the port are examined 
and passed out for that purpose. The remainder are 
tested with mallein and liberated the following day 
after having passed the test. The agent can then do 
what he likes with them. The Quarantine Stables in 
Holland are fine, well-constructed, comfortable 
buildings ; the horses are well looked after, being given 
plenty of bedding, water and hay and are well treated. 
Should the veterinary inspector at the port, either in 
Holland or Belgium, find an animal that in his opinion 
is not fit for liberation, he declines to grant a certificate 
and orders it to be slaughtered at the port abattoir. 

In Belgium, a tax of 25 francs is imposed on each 
horse that is intended for slaughter, while a tax of 50 
francs is paid if the animal is liberated for working 
purposes. In the latter event, after the animal has 
been inspected and passed fit by the veterinary in- 
spector, the owner can send the horse wherever he 
likes with the same freedom that a man has when 
purchasing horses at an auction in Great Britain. 
The 25 franc horses, after having been examined by 
the veterinary inspector, are escorted by police to the 
Quarantine Stables, where they are marked. All 
animals taken here must be slaughtered and those 
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slaughtered at the public abattoir there. For those 
purchased for slaughter outside Antwerp a declaration 
has to be made by the purchaser stating the premises 
to which he intends to move the animals and full 
particulars of the horses (all the horses are marked in 
the Quarantine Stables at Antwerp). A certificate 
with the declaration is forwarded to the veterinary 
surgeon in charge of the district where the animals are 
going, on receipt of which it is the veterinary surgeon’s 
duty to see that the animals are slaughtered and to 
report to the veterinary inspector at Antwerp that 
they have been killed. 

In Belgium, horses intended for slaughter are only 
allowed to be walked a distance of nine miles, though, 
with the type of animal sent over from Great Britain, 
they would all be capable of doing a full day’s work; 
but this law applies to all the horses, and is not intended 
especially for British animals. 

For some time, however, there has been practically 
no export of butchery horses to Belgium from any 
port in Great Britain. 


THE PREVENTION OF Export FoR BUTCHERY. 


Seeing that the trade in dead meat to the Continent 
has been so greatly increased since 1921, a question 
that naturally arises is, would it not be possible to 
make the whole of the butchery traffic a dead meat 
trade and only export horses to the various Continental 
countries for working and breeding purposes? At 
first thought it might seem a simple as well as a 
desirable procedure to so legislate that the export of 
horses for butchery would be made impossible. But 
when one comes to consider the matter carefully this 
appears in fact to be very difficult, even if not prac- 
tically impossible to accomplish. While there is a 
good deal of talk about the export of horses “ for 
butchery,” one has to keep in mind—what perhaps I 
have sufficiently emphasised—-that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has already prohibited and effectually 
stopped the export of any horses except those fit for 
work. ‘That dealers can buy horses cheaply, especially 
at certain seasons of the year, and can send them over 
to Holland where, owing to the great demand for fresh 
horse flesh, the horses are slaughtered for food instead 
of being resold for work, does not concern this country. 

How, then, is one to prohibit by law the export to 
European countries of horses which may be purchased 
by a butcher in Holland and slaughtered without at 
the same time prohibiting the export of practically all 
horses to all foreign countries ? 

A serious, and one has no hesitation in saying, a 
well-meaning attempt to put an end to the export of 
live horses to the Continent for butchery purposes has 
been and still is being made by the R.S.P.C.A. 

The Exportation of Horses Bill, which was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by Lord Lamborne 
(Chairman of the R.S.P.C.A. ) in July, 1922, and which 
is commonly spoken of as Lord Lamborne’s Bill, is as 
follows :— 

(1) A fee of £20 shall be paid for examination of all 
horses exported alive from any port in Great 
Britain to any port outside Great Britain, 
excepting :— 
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(a) Horses under six years of age and of a 
value of not less than £40, 
and 
(b) Horses which are certified to be registered 
in the recognised stud book of their breed 
and of a value not less than £40. 

(2) All unfit horses rejected at the ports of ship- 
ment shall be slaughtered with a humane killer 
without compensation to the owner. 

This is the Bill that, according to the statement of 
the R.S.P.C.A., is to be introduced again, and which 
the country is being requested to support. ‘ihe 
uninitiated person glancing through the Bill will no 
doubt think that it is admirable and wholly deserving 
of support. But to those who have any practical 
knowledge of the horse export business, it will at once 
be apparent that however commendable the idea at 
the root of the measure may be, the means to effect the 
desired change, i.e., the Clauses constituting the Bill, 
have been very badly thought out and are, further- 
more, intolerably unjust. Should this Bill become law, 
and be conscientiously applied, then the export of 
horses and ponies from this country will practically 
cease. Let us study the Bill by clause and section. 

It will be seen that under Clause (1) an export “ fee” 
of £20 shall be paid for all horses exported alive to any 
port outside Great Britain except for horses (a) under 
six years of age and of a value not less than £40 and 
(6) horses which are registered in a stud book and of a 
value of not less than £40. The Clause does not read 
that an examination fee shall be paid for all horses 
(with the exceptions above defined) offered for ship- 
ment, but apparently is only to be collected after the 
horse has been passed by the Inspector. Presumably, 
therefore, the promoters of the Bill do not intend that 
an examination fee shall be paid by the shippers for 
any horse that fails to pass the examination test of 
the Ministry’s Inspector. 

With regard to the exemptions from the £20 tax, in 
the first place veterinary surgeons know that youth is 
no criterion by which to judge the fitness of a horse 
to travel overseas or to work. Inspectors reject for 
various reasons a fair number of horses between two 
years and six years of age; in fact, two and three year 
old animals sometimes give a good deal of trouble. 
On the other hand an age limit of six years for a work- 
ing horse is absurd. A working horse, as we all know, 
has only begun to become really useful at from five to 
six years of age, and under ordinary average conditions 
has many years of useful work in front of him. ‘I'he 
Clause exempting horses registered in a stud book and 
of a value not less than £40 is presumably intended to 
replace the Clause of the Order of 1921, which exempts 
from examination “ Any thoroughbred horse which 
is being shipped with a certificate of a steward or the 
Secretary of the Jockey Club, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 7 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910.” This 
Clause of the proposed Bill is very weak, because while 
imposing an export tax of £20 on ordinary working 
mares and geldings, it exempts altogether such animals 
as large heavy Clydesdales and Shire Stallions which 
might be exported ostensibly for stud or working 
purposes, but which may be slaughtered on arrival 
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for food. Who is going to say that these stallions, | Presumably like many of the public he imagined that 
many of which are in fact exported, are not worth £40? | what was thought good enough for work in the streets 


In considering this Bill one has to keep in mind the 
extensive overseas trade in two and three year olds 
to which reference has already been made. Among 
the hundreds that are sent to Continental countries 
annually for working purposes, those that are pur- 
chased in this country at least during the last two on 
three years at over £40 are not many. So that the 
passage of this Bill through Parliament would cer- 
tainly close the overseas markets as an outlet for our 
surplus stock. Is one justified in adopting such a 
drastic measure? It should further be quite clearly 
understood that the proposed £40 minimum valuation 
will definitely close down the export trade in Shetland 
ponies—a not inconsiderable trade. An actual case 
will make this clear. On June 17th, 1924, a Dutch 
horse dealer purchased six Shetland ponies, all mares, 
at an average cost £10 per head; five of them were 
three-year olds and one a four-year old. Under the 
proposed Bill, the shipper would have to pay an 
export tax of £120 before he could take his purchases 
home! This same dealer, on June 14th, bought a pony 
aged ten years with a trap and harness complete as 
a birthday present for his young son. It was a very 
smart turnout, and a pony of this age was selected 


-because it was quiet and suitable for a young boy. 


Had this Bill been law, a tax of £20 would have been 
imposed on the purchase. ‘i'o take another of many 
similar cases, a man went over to live in Belgium, and 
took, in addition to his family, a cat, a dog, a canary 
and his horse. As the horse was over six years of age, 
the man would have had to pay an export tax of £20 
before he could take his own property out of this 
country, and that, in addition to paying a veterinary 
fee of 50 francs in Belgium! What explanation could 
we have to offer to this unfortunate man for the 
imposition of such a tax? By what process of ex- 
emption could we exclude the above mentioned cases 
without at the same time rendering the Bill futile ? 
It should also be remembered that all horses exported 
to the Continent, however valuable, are eventually 
slaughtered for human food, except those, of course, 
that die from disease. 


The last Clause in the Bill, that ‘‘ All unfit horses 
rejected at the ports of shipment shall be slaughtered 
with a ‘ humane killer,’ without compensation to the 
owner,” is a very bad Clause indeed, and by itself 
would prevent the Bill becoming law. The Clause is 
unnecessary and intolerably unjust; clearly it was 
framed by people who have very little knowledge 
indeed of the traffic as it is at present conducted. In 
order to understand fully its stupidity and unfairness 
one must remember that since the reconstruction 
period of 1921, it has been a very rare occurrence for 
a horse to be offered for shipment in such a condition 
as to warrant its seizure and slaughter. Such animals 
have, however, been brought up now and then, as. for 
instance, I seized and shot one horse in May, two in 
April and one in March of this year. One horse that I 
shot was a light vanner offered for shipment by a dealer, 
who appeared for the first time that day in the business. 
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of a British city by those in power to seize such 
animals, was also good enough for shipment to the 
Continent. This animal had been engaged in regular 
work and was purchased in a public sale on the day 
it was offered for shipment. It is difficult to imagine 
such an animal being allowed to exist in Holland. 

In this connection it would be interesting to know 
the number of horses seized by the R.S.P.C.A. and the 
S.8.P.C.A., which had been rejected by the Ministry’s 
Inspectors. I do not know of a single case. 

In fictitious support of this Bill attention has been 
drawn to the fact that of the many horses rejected at 
the ports, comparatively very few are seized and 
slaughtered by the Inspectors. ‘The reason why so 
few horses are slaughtered is clear. It is because the 
standard maintained at the ports by the Inspectors is 
very high, as it should be. ‘ihe fact that in 1923 the 
Inspectors rejected nearly 20 per cent. of the animals 
offered is no indication at all that these were old and 
worn-out horses or that there would have been any 
justification for their seizure and compulsory slaughter. 
It is a wilful misrepresentation of facts to insinuate that 
these animals were in such condition as to warrant 
their slaughter. ‘he majority of horses rejected are 
turned down for lameness. According to the promoters 
and supporters of this Bill, the veterinary inspectors 
should shoot all animals going even very slightly lame 
without the payment of any compensation to the 
owner. We all know that many of these animals are 
purchased at auction sales where they are shown on 
thick tan bark, and it is safe to say that many dealers 
do not know a horse is lame when they buy it under 
these conditions. Because a horse goes slightly lame 
from a curable trouble at the time it is brought up for 
examination, is one justified in shooting it without 
paying any compensation to the owner? A study of 
the register of rejected horses shows that in addition 
to lameness as a cause of rejection, the many other 
defects include: wounds, angleberries, fever, canker, 
heavy cold, suppurating corn, grease, symbiotic mange, 
parasitic mange, submaxillary abscess, shivering and 
old age. The last mentioned, old age, might seem to 
call for seizure and slaughter, but because a horse is 
rejected for “‘ old age” that does not mean that it is 
also worn out. 

When I pointed out to a bitter opponent to the ex- 
port of horses the gross injustice of shooting a good 
horse suffering from some slight and temporary defect, 
the reply that I got was that the owner ought not to 
bring an animal in such an condition. Such an 
argument is childish and unreasonable. Veterinary 
surgeons will agree that because, being trained to do 
so, we can detect slight defects causing temporary 
disability that is no reason that horse dealers could do 
likewise. 

It has often been remarked that horses which had 
been rejected at the ports are to be seen working daily 
in the streets. ‘his is true, firstly because many of 
the horses stopped are turned back for very temporary 
ailments from which they soon recover and the 
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dealer finds a profitable customer and sells the horse 
without having to send it over to the Continent for 
sale. In the second place the standard maintained 
at the docks is higher than the standard maintained 
by the various societies and police, who between them 
seem to have become lax in the administration of the 
Protection of Animals Acts, as a consequence of which 
horses are to be seen in the streets of Great Britain 
which ought not to be working. 

Since much of the objection that is raised to the 
export of horses to the Continent is due to alleged cruel 
methods of killing, it has been suggested that the 
export trade should be divided into two distinct 
classes: (1) horses going over for work, and (2) horses 
going over for slaughter; and that there should be 
an international agreement that all horses sent over 
for slaughter should be killed at the port of dis- 
embarkation within a certain time, and that the use of 
‘“‘ humane killer” should be made compulsory. Like 
other suggestions put forward for the solution of 
difficult problems, this one seems at first glance to be 
reasonable and capable of application. From what 
I have already stated, however, it should be clear that 
this suggestion offers no solution at all to the problem 
of how to prevent British horses from being killed 
elsewhere than'in our own country. 

So far as the Ministry of Agriculture is concerned, 
there is no such thing as a trade in “‘ butchery horses.” 
Since only one class of animal is at present exported, 
that is, horses fit for work, and that all these horses 
are examined by a government veterinary surgeon on 
arrival and certified fit for work before they are 
liberated, it is a little difficult to understand how one 
is going to say which horses are to be killed on arrival 
at the port and which are to be placed in the class for 
working horses, as they are all of a uniform standard. 
It would certainly be a retrograde movement to 
establish a real butchery trade and to allow horses to be 
exported that are not fit for work, but that are fit for 
travel. The present home-killing of lame and incurable 
or ‘‘done” horses, deals with the real butchery horse. 
The alternative would appear to be to have every horse 
exported killed at the port of disembarkation, which 
would be absurd. 

One cannot pass over without comment the im- 
pertinent suggestion that we in Great Britain should 
dictate to the Continental countries, and Holland in’ 
particular, that they should kill animals in a humane 
manner. It is suggestions such as these that cause the 
‘* foreigner” to call the British people a nation of 
hypocrites. 

‘he traffic in the particular class of horse at present 
shipped to the Continent has this definite advantage. 
It is an inducement to owners to dispose of their 
horses at a much earlier period, for the reason that it | 
is possible to obtain a substantial price for a horse | 
which goes a long way to purchase a younger animal | 
to take its place. It is certain that but for the present 
market, more owners would keep their animals work- 
ing on the streets until they become definitely lame 
and worn-out, than is the case to-day. The price 
paid for horses, if all of them are to be slaughtered 

(Continued at foot of next column. ) 
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Albinism and Deafness in the Lower Animals! 
By Amin C, Accarwa ta, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., London. 





With reference to the clinical note by “ G. W. D.” 
in the Veterinary Record ‘dated the 20th September, 
1924, page 794, I beg to offer a few comments. 
Although it is generally accepted that white cats with 
blue eyes are deaf, it is not invariably the rule, more 
especially when only one eye has that anomaly. 
Blue or “ wall-eye,” or as it is termed in Scotland 
“ ringle-eye,” is essentially an albinotic eye with 
defects of pigmentation of the uveal tract; and 
such a phenomenon is seen in practically every 
species of animals in a state of nature, as in the 
horse, dog, rabbit, goat, pig, bird and human 
being, but is rarely accompanied by complete 
deafness, and certainly not by brittleness of bones—- 
at any rate,not more than in animals with normal 
irides. The association of brittleness of bones and 
deafness with blue eyes in white cats, as observed 
by the medical men and quoted by our friend 
Mr. G. W. D., appears to be merely a coincidence 
rather than a generalised rule. True correlations, 
few as they are, do undoubtedly exist, but a particular 
observed instance may not be more than a mere 
coincidence ; and one should always guard against 
easily accepting any such immediate generalisations 
based upon isolated facts. 

Albinism may be defined as a general defect in the 
development of physiological pigment throughout 
the body, in both mesoblastic and epiblastic tissues, 
and the “criterion of ocular albinism is lack or 
deficiency of retinal epithelial pigment.” Albinism 
is an antithesis of melanism and is recognised to be 
hereditary or congenital. It may be partial or total. 
In the partial state it is seen in the so-called wall- 
eyed animals, in the eyes of Siamese and white cats, 
in chocolate dogs, cinnamon canary, Pekinese, great 
danes, etc. Chocolate colour or sandiness in animals 
corresponds to auburn in man and is closely connected 
with albinism. My attention to albinism in Siamese 
cats was first directed by Mr. Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., 
who has studied the subject closely. The best 
reference in veterinary literature,as far as I know, 
to the eyes of domesticated animals and their anoma- 
lies, is to be found in Nicola’s “Veterinary Ophthal- 
mology,” a work which would be of great value to 
veterinarians interested in the eyes of dumb animals. 

Albinotic eyes are more or less devoid of pigment, 
with light grey or blueish irides and give a vivid 
pink or reddish pupillary reflex by transmitted light. 
‘The visual acuity of albinos is almost always defective, 
and this imperfection is due to the excessive amount 
of light entering the eyes through the semi-trans- 

(Continued from previous column.) 
here, would be very much less than at present, and to- 
day for it to be possible to ship dead meat to Holland, 
at a profit the horses must be purchased at a ridicu- 
lously small price. 


[The discussion upon Professor Linton’s paper will 
be published next week.—Ed.]. 
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lucent irides causing over-stimulation and over- 


excitement of the retina, thus producing photophobia. | 


Lower animals, however, do not seem to be dazzled 
so much as is very often the case in human beings. 


Regarding deafness and albinism in dogs and cats | 


the following extract from Part II. of a Monograph 
on Albinism, by Karl Pearson, F.R.S., E. Nettleship, 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S., and C. H. Usher, M.B., B.C., would 
be of interest to the readers :— 
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“*“. .. none of the albino Pekinese are deaf, but | 


we hear on all hands that deafness often occurs in 
white bull and fox terriers, though we understand 
that in such deaf individuals the nose need not be 
pink nor the eyes albinotic. On the other hand 
deafness is said to be much less frequent in white 
samoyedes and white pomeranians even when the 
nose is pink. Such differences may perhaps corres- 
pond with degrees of albinism... ” 

‘That white cats with blue eyes are usually deaf 
was pointed out by Blumenbach in 1830 and by 
Darwin in 1876. Sichel kept a young, quite white 
cat with blue iris and complete deafness. After 
four months the iris became darker and the animal 
showed some signs of hearing . . Francis Galton 
referred to the matter again in 1885.” 

‘* Abelsdorff in 1904 described the eyes of two 
white deaf cats. In the first cat the iris was light 
blue on each side, pupils contracted readily to light ; 
no apparent disturbance of vision; right fundus 
appeared to be normal with a tapetum present ; 
left fundus had no tapetum, so that in upper part of 
the fundus, as seen with the ophthalmoscope, choroidal 
vessels on a white ground were visible. The second 
cat, like the first, had normal vision and pupil reaction; 
refraction hypermetropic. Right iris was yellow, 
with greenish colour at pupil edge. Left iris pale 
blue. The right eye had a tapetum; in left eye no 
tapetum was found on ophthalscopic or anatomical 
examination.” 

Przibram stated in the Archiv fiir Entwicklungs- 
mechanik, Bd. XXYV., 8. 260-5, Leipzig, 1907, that 
there is a correlation existing between the blue eye 
and deafness on each side; a cat with one blue, one 
yellow eye, being only deaf on the blue side. In this 
connection my observations differ and I beg to offer 
an exceptional instance on the subject. Mr. Henry 
Gray, M.R.C.V.8., keeps a purely white female cat 
with white whiskers, pink nose, with right eye iris 
uniformly light yellowish green; left eye iris pale 
blue; but this cat has no photophobia and no deafness 
at all. She is a good mouser too. On the slightest 
move or noise the cat picks up the ears towards the 
side from which the noise is coming. It would be 
very interesting indeed if other members of the 
profession could give more particulars on the subject. 
I am sure veterinary surgeons must have met with 
numerous instances of albinism in all species of 
animals, but it is very regrettable to note that very 
little, if any, interest appears to have been taken by 
the profession in the subject. I am very glad to see 


that “‘ G. W. D.” has brought this apparently neglected 
point to the notice of the profession. 
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The Humane Destruction of Dogs and Cats. 





By Lt.-Col. J. W. Ratney, M.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S8., 
London. 





After observation and trial of various means of 
destroying dogs and cats, it has been found that 
the following is the easiest and most humane in the 
circumstances of a general practice. 

The animal is rendered instantly unconscious by 
shooting high in the forehead with a ‘22 calibre 
saloon pistol. 

The ‘“‘short”’ cartridge is chosen for reasons of 
safety to the operator and his assistant, because with 
such a small charge of powder the bullet lodges in 
the skull. As soon as the shot is fired, a few drops 
of Scheele’s prussic acid are injected into the thoracic 
cavity. Unless this is done some animals will, after 
a short period of apparent death, show signs of 
returning to life, making it evident that in these 
instances the animal has merely been stunned. 

The advantages of this method, from a humane 
point of view, are that it is unnecessary to apply any 
restraint or to take any other measures that ordin- 
arily excite fear of impending calamity; the animal 
passes unconcernedly from life to death. The 
advantage to the operator is that the difficulties or 
danger of controlling a savage or terrified animal 
are avoided. The sole disadvantage is the copious 
bleeding that sometimes occurs by way of the nostrils 
or the ears. It is, in the writer's opinion, an act of 
unnecessary cruelty to inject, or administer by the 
mouth, prussic acid without first stunning the animal. 





Methylated Spirit: 





We are greatly indebted to Mr. W. Jackson Young 
for the following article, containing authoritative 
information on this subject : 

Two varieties are obtainable. 

1. Mineralised Spirit. As from May Ist, 1924, 
its composition is: 

Mineral naphtha ... 
Crude pyridine... ~*... 
Wood naphtha 9500 per cent. 
Spirit to produce 100 volumes, 

In addition there is added at least 10 grains of 
methyl! violet to each 100 gallons. 

This spirit is permitted to be sold+ by retailers, 
and it is unfit for use as a beverage. 

For many years it has been illegal to use methylated 
spirit in the preparation of compound tincture of 
benzoin, tincture of iodine, or other medicaments 
capable of being used internally, even though they 
are intended for external or veterinary use only. 

A few years ago, a conviction was obtained in the 
County of Perth for preparing tincture of iodine for 
veterinary use with methylated spirit. 

Notes on this prohibition should appear in text- 
books. An annual licence, costing ten shillings, 
must be held by a retailer for each set of premises 


0375 per cent. 
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where this spirit is sold. Not more than fifty gallons 
of the spirit may be received or stocked at one time, 
not more than one gallon may be sold by retail at a 
time, and no sale may take place between 10 p.m. 
on Saturday and 8 a.m. on the Monday following. 

During the time the writer administered serum 
treatment for swine fever he used methylated spirit 
in a portable steriliser and had difficulty in obtaining 
supplies, being stationed in a district where much 
“ meth.” drinking was done. 

An assurance had to be given that it was not going 
to be consumed, and on one occasion where the retailer 
was suspicious, a horn scoopful of gum shellac was 
added, with the remark: ‘“ That will break you off 
the habit, if you drink it.” 

2. Industrial Methylated Spirit.—This contains 
5 per cent. of wood naphtha and no mineral naphtha. 

Its sale by retailers is prohibited. 

Sanction for the use of this spirit in the preparation 
of tinctures, liniments, and other medicaments for 
veterinary use must be obtained from the Board of 
Customs and Excise, and security has to be given 
for its proper use. 

A bond is required if more than fifty gallons is 
used annually. Care must be taken as to its storage, 
and Excise officers visit premises where it is stored 
about once per quarter. 

The late A. Inglis MacCallum, Edinburgh, with 
whom I was a pupil, used Industrial Methylated 
Spirit extensively for preparing tinctures, and 
considered it very valuable. 

W. Jackson Youna, 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 





The Glasgow Veterinary College. 





The findings of the Departmental Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education and Research in Scotland, in reference 
to the future of Glasgow Veterinary College, were, says 
The Scotsman of October Ist, the subject of a statement 
yesterday by Professor Glaister, Chairman of the Governors 
of the College. The occasion was the annual distribution 
of prizes and the opening address in connection with the 
new session, which was delivered by Professor H. A. Wood- 
ruff, M.R.C.V.8., Director of the Veterinary Research 
Institute, Melbourne University, Australia. : 

Professor Glaister said the report of the Departmental 
Committee was just like a thunderbolt in a certain sense, 
but they in Glasgow were taking that thunderbolt fairly 
philosophically. The Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that only one College was required for the whole needs of 
Scotland with reference to veterinary education. If 
carried into effect, that meant that Glasgow Veterinary 
College was to be no more in future, and that a College 
which had been in active existence between 60 and 70 
years, and had done noble work during that time, was to 
be wiped out because the Government could not afford 
£700 a year to help to pay the salaries. He did not think 
Glasgow would take that sitting down. He was quite 
certain that when they considered Glasgow as a centre of 
a large area of agricultural husbandry, of large flocks and 





herds, with a large traffic in milk, live stock and dead meat, 
they were not likely to agree that Edinburgh alone should 
have the monoply in the teaching of veterinary medicine 
and surgery. Looking at the matter from another point 
of view, there Were many young men whose circumstances 
would not enable them to live comfortably in lodgings in 
Edinburgh, but who could work comfortably at the College 
in Glasgow, travelling daily to and from their homes. 
He was hopeful that the city of Glasgow would rise to the 
occasion and say that, despite the Government grant, 
Glasgow Veterinary College would go on. (Applause.) 

Referring to the work of the past session, he stated that 
93 students had been in attendance studying for the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Thirty students had presented themselves to the Board of 
Examiners in December, and 20 had passed successfully, 
one with honours; while at the July examination, 53 
candidates presented themselves, of whom 50 passed 
successfully, three with first-class and seven with second- 
class honours. Altogether they had a total pass of 69 
per cent., which the Governors looked upon as highly 
satisfactory. 





Foot-and- Mouth-Disease. 





In the House of Commons, on October 22nd, Mr. Buxton, 
Minister of Agriculture, informed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheler, that nine outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
were confirmed during September, and restrictions were 
still in force in six districts. Details of these cases and of 
the causes, where ascertained, were as follows :— 











| Date | 
Place. County. | Confirmed. | Causes. 
| 
Loughton (Essex Sept. 8 A new centre—origin 
| obscure. 
Loughton |Essex ‘Sept. 16 Infected from outbreak 
above. 
|, All in existing in- 
Harmston |Kesteven ‘Sept. 3 | fected areas and pro- 
Coleby | Do. Sept. 8. | bably all derived 
Coleby | Do. Sept. 15 || from previous out- 
Daventry Northants |Sept. 2 breaks. In two cases 
Daventry Do. Sept. 21 || however, the con- 
Hucknall |Notts Sept. 15 nexion with the 
Salisbury (Wilts Sept. 12 - | older cases is not de 
|| finitely traceable. 




















Lieut.-Col. Wheler: Is the right hon. gentleman 
continuing the special steps to disinfect railway trucks, 
even although the outbreaks are getting less? Mr. 
Buxton: Yes. The special measures in regard to 
cleansing railway trucks have been very successful. Mr. 
Spencer (Broxtowe, Lab.) : Does the right hon. gentle- 
man consider that it is essential for the protection of cattle 
to continue a policy of destroying animals which have not 
been infected? Mr. Buxton: I am afraid that until 
evidence is produced to show that a better system exists it 
would be dangerous not to destroy contacts, as is done at 
present. Mr. Spencer: Does the right hon. gentleman 
think that human beings would tolerate for one moment 
such a system for themselves ? (Laughter.) 
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Replying to Mr. Brown (Rugby, L.), Mr. Buxton said 
that six areas were still under restrictions, and included the 
counties of Nottingham, Kesteven, Northampton and 
Warwick, Oxford and Buckingham, Wiltshire and Essex, 
Middlesex and Hertford. Representations as to altering 
or narrowing the radii of the restricted areas had been 
received and were being considered by the Pretyman 
Committee. 

In answer to Major Moulton (Salisbury, L.), who asked 
whether, as agricultural labourers could not draw unem- 
ployment pay, he would introduce legislation to enable 
compensation to be given to them when they were thrown 
out of employment by a Government Department requiring 
the sheep or cattle which they attended to be slaughtered, 
Mr. Buxton said : This question has been carefully con- 
sidered, but the amount of unemployment arising from 
the compulsory slaughter of animals under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts would hardly seem sufficient to justify the 
introduction of special legislation. From inquiries made 
in areas where extensive slaughtering occurred last spring, 
it appeared that in most rases the workers were found other 
employment by their employers, or were provided with 
employment in connexion with the outbreaks. 

Mr. Kirkwood (Dumbarton and Clydebank, Lab.). : 
Will the Minister consider the possibility of bringing in a 
Billto take over all the land and cattle in the country and 
nationalize them, and then we can deal with the question 
of unemployment ? (Laughter.) The Speaker: I think 
the Minister would require some time to consider that. 
(Renewed laughter.) 


COMMITTEE ON RATIONING OF DarIRy Cows. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently 
set up a Committee to consider and advise as to a uniform 
scheme of rationing of dairy cows for general adoption. 
Its membership is as follows: — 

Mr. J. F. Blackshaw 

(Chairman), 

Mr. G. T. Dixon, 

Mr. J. G. Stewart, 

Mr. G. H. Garrad, 

Mr. E. T. Halana, 


of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


Agricultural Organiser for Kent. 
School of Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge. 
National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, Reading. 
Mr. H. R. J. Holmes, Institute for Research in Agri- 
cultural Economics, Oxford. 
Mr. T. E. Jarvis, of the Ministry of Agriculture, will act 
as Secretary to the Committee. ; 
In explanation of the need of this Committee it should be 
said that the first requirement of economical feeding of 
dairy cows is to ascertain, by carefully kept records, the 
milking capacity of each cow, and to regulate accordingly 
the nature and quantity of her food, as the quantity of milk 
depends directly on the quantity and quality of the food. 
Systematic rationing is indeed rapidly coming into 
favour amongst dairy farmers, and the Local Education 
Authorities in many counties (usually through Milk 
Recording Societies) are operating schemes for giving 
scientific advice to farmers on this subject. These schemes, 


Mr. J. Mackintosh, 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 





infectious Bovine Abortion. 


(Concluded). 





The CHAIRMAN: The difficulty I foresee is that farmers 
may not be able to extract blood from the jugular. The 
original method adopted at Kabete was to send out 
vaccine pipettes and ask the farmers to return these filled 
with blood drawn from the ear and sealed with sealing 
wax at each end. It was comparatively easy for the 
farmer to take five or six pipettes of blood from the sam 
animal. 

Mr. W. KEARNEY : 
the pipette system at Kabete, for the reason that the 
pipettes were not always properly sealed and serum was 


I might say that we have given up 


not always present on arrival at the laboratory, and we 
have now introduced the system outlined by Dr. Viljoen. 
We have no difficulty in getting the requisite amount of 
serum from the bottles on receipt. 

Captain R. H. KNow.es (R.A.V.C.) : 
has not been detected in the Sudan. 

Mr. W. KeaRNEY: From the discussion that has taken 
place there is no doubt that the subject of infectious 
abortion is a very serious one in that its extent is very 
wide in the parts of Africa from which the delegates to 
this Conference have come. The difficulties of applying 
measures to suppress or eradicate the disease are very 
great in countries where there are large native territories. 
In South Africa, where the veterinary supervision is 
closer than that obtaining elsewhere, then probably the 
lines suggested by Dr. Viljoen might, and will, have a 
beneficial effect. I cannot, however, see how these 
methods can be put into operation in large native terri- 
tories. 

The difficulties of controlling the disease in native 
areas are enormous, for the simple reason that to try and 
introduce vaccination methods would, I am afraid, be 
out of the question at the present moment. We are left, 
therefore, in the position that we can only apply remedies 
in closely supervised countries. I might say that whilst 
I was home in England last year I had the pleasure of 
meeting Sir Stewart Stockman, who gave me his ideas 
as to the position concerning the disease existing in Eng- 
land. He was extremely optimistic of beneficial results 
accruing from his activittes. His vaccine—a_ living 
culture—he was supplying through the medium of veterin- 
ary surgeons. At first he met with some difficulty, as 
veterinary surgeons in the main were afraid to use the 
vaccine. Latterly, however, sympathetic action has 
been taken by them, and the vaccine is néw supplied with 
very encouraging results. We have a letter from Sir 
Stewart Stockman, of January of this year, in which he 
writes :— 

‘“‘ The bacillus I am now making use of for the prepara- 
tion of vaccine is, I believe, attenuated. The attenuation 
has been effected, however, mainly by growing it for 


Epizootic abortion 








(Continued from previous column. ) 
however, at present show certain points of divergence, and 
the Committee has been set up in order that they may be 
more closely compared, and a uniform scheme of rationing 
recommended for general use. 
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many years outside the bodies of animals with the assist- 
ance probably of change of media, etc. 

“IT am not in a position to say exactly to what my 
attenuated strains actually owe their attenuation, but 
you may take it that although attenuated, they cannot 
be considered harmless, in the sense that they will never 
produce abortion when administered to a pregnant animal. 
As a matter of fact, I doubt very much if you can get a 
bacillus quite incapable of producing abortion and yet 
capable of producing effective resistance. Even attenu- 
ated strains, however, do not always certainly produce 
abortion or effective resistance. 

“There is a great deal of misunderstanding regarding 
the theory which underlays the method. It was based 
primarily on the following :—If you inject virulent strains 
of the abortion bacillus by the hypodermic method and 
leave the animal empty for a couple of months, you are 
not likely to infect it (in a manner which will cause it to 
abort, at least), and in most cases you endow it with 
considerable resistance against actual abortion. ‘There 
are some animals, however, which appear, from con- 
stitutional reasons, to be very much less immunisable 
than others. 

** We have found that in order to produce this resistance 
massive doses of artificial culture must be given. We 
give, as you probably know, 50 c.c., and we have spent a 
great deal of time in getting the bacillus to grow in massive 
cultures. You can see, of course, that 50 c.c. or even 
100 ¢.c. of a poor culture might not be effective. 

“T do not think you need worry about inoculating 
animals hypodermically with living cultures, especially 
with a somewhat attenuated form. Even if you did it 
hypodermically with the less attenuated strains and 
gave the animals two months before pregnancy, you would 
not get a large number of abortions ; probably not more 
than 5 per cent. 1 you came to reckon the inoculated 
animals by, say, 1,000. 

**On no account would I advise you to use any kind of 
living culture in a clean herd, nor do I see any necessity 
for doing such a thing, which to me seems little short of 
lunacy. 

“Having got the proper strain, you are still met with 
difficulties in getting the right medium in which it will 
produce massive cultures, and further, you have the 
difficulty of a good bottling system, which is always great 
when using live bacilli. 

“For culture media, we use neutral broth plus | per 
cent. of glycerine and | per cent. of sugar, taking care, 
of course, not to overheat the sugar. It is then grown in 
large conical flasks with wide bottoms, so as not to pro- 
duce too deep a layer of fluid. Each flask has about 
250 to 300 ¢.c., and the depth should certainly not be more 
than half an inch. To get a massive culture they have 
to be incubated for a month at least. 


“ As regards the bottling, it is very difficult to tell you 
how to do this, although we have now got a good system. 
It is a matter, really, for demonstration, and if any of your 
men with knowledge of these things is at home, the method 
could be demonstrated at the laboratory. The plan is 
to bottle it direct from the culture flasks, allowing only 
filtered and sterile air to enter the flask to replace the 
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vacuum caused by the fluid running out into the bottles. 
Air is filtered through a glass spiral containing sterile 
glycerine. 

“I have been working for some time on a quicker 
method of attenuation, and I think it possible that I have 
got results, but it is too soon as yet to discuss them.” 


I might add that we are following Sir Stewart Stock- 
man’s methods in the preparation of the vaccine at Kabete. 
We are not yet in a position to turn out vaccine in large 
quantities, since there are difficulties owing to shortage 
of laboratory apparatus. 


In conclusion, I might summarise the discussion in the 
following words: We have a method of immunisation 
which is undoubtedly satisfactory, but we still have the 
difficulty of applying this, particularly in the native 
reserves. 

Mr. Bradshaw asked if vaccination should be carried 
out in a farm where 15 per cent. of the animals had aborted. 
I should say, undoubtedly, yes. 


Dr. P. R. Vitsozn: We have been inoculating animals 
that have aborted previously with satisfactory results. 


Mr. W. KEearney: A point that Dr. Viljoen mentioned 
also was the lack of knowledge as to the duration of the 
life of the bacillus outside the body. In reading an 
article by Cotton yesterday, I found that he stated the 
life of the bacillus is a fairly long one, but he did not give 
a definite length of time. 


Another point which cropped up was the occurrence of 
contagious abortion in mares. Mr. Bradshaw made 
reference to the subject. We did find in this country 
a few years ago an outbreak of abortions which occurred 
in a large racing establishment and which clinically 
resembled contagious abortion of mares, but we were 
unable to isolate the bacillus abortivo equinus. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Kearney did not say anything 
about the cost of the production of the vaccine. 

Mr. W. Kearney: The cost has not yet been worked 
out by us at Kabete. 

Dr. P. R. ViLsJoEN: We are selling the vaccine at 8. | 
per dose. Our method is different from Sir Stewart 
Stockman’s; it is perhaps more elaborate and involves 
more labour and expense, and for those reasons it is 
expensive. We grow our organism on the surface of 
solid media. One reason for this is that we can see the 
organism growing and keep a check on outside infection, 
whereas in the liquid medium it was difficult to see what 
organisms are growing. We simply wash off the growth 
from the surface of the media and make the vaccine as 
reyuired. It is issued in a dose of 10 ¢.c.’s, which contains 
an enormous number of the bacilli. The growth is made 
on Sir Stewart Stockman’s Potato-Agar Media. 

Mr. W. M. Power: I suggest the Conference is justified 
in recommending vaccination in infected herds where 
considered desirable. 


Resolution. 
In¥recrious BovinE ABORTION. 


This Conference recognises the value of using living 
culture vaccine in controlling this disease. 
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THE 
GENERAL MEETING. 


Last week we referred to that part of the Genera] 
Meeting which concerned the election of officers for 
the forthcoming year. This week we have to write 
on matters which need some careful consideration 
on the part of every member. Our Congress next 
year will take place at Cambridge, and we shall look 
forward with interest-- even with anxious hope—to 
see if it may be possible to equal or surpass the 
memorable meeting which has just closed at 
Aberdeen. 

For the second year in succession the Association 
has passed resolutions urging upon the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries the re-introduction of the 
Tuberculosis Order, or some Order similar in intention 
and effect. Resolutions with the same end in view 
have been passed by most of the Divisions. Only a 
fortnight ago, at an exceedingly good meeting of the 
North Wales Division of the British Medical Associa- 
tion jointly with the North Wales Division (N.V.M.A.), 
when about seventy representative members were 
present, this same resolution was adopted, and it was 
decided to send a deputation to the Ministry and to 
take all other steps necessary to effect our object. 
This is a matter that should not be dependent upon 
the whim of any political party. Whether we have 
a stable government (of which we read so much in 
the daily Press) or not, the re-introduction of this 
Order is of too great importance to the country to 
be put on one side to be considered by some future 
administration. It seems almost inconceivable that 
the Ministry will not bend to both medical and 
veterinary opinion, and take this obvious step for the 
good of the people. 

The old question of organised publicity for the 
Veterinary Profession and for veterinary topics, 
especially where they relate to matters affecting the 
general public, received further careful consideration, 
and it was decided that one of the standing committees 
of the Association should be charged with the duty of 
organising and securing publicity that is required. 
The new committee will be named the Organisation 
Committee, and it will be part of its duty to undertake 
the work of developing the usefulness of the branches, 
and so utilising the Divisions that the Association 
may be able to make full use of its constitution and 
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powers and develop and increase its activities for the 
benefit of the Profession. It is only right that very 
great care should be taken in selecting members 
to serve on this committee. The right men can do 
an enormous amount of good if they proceed with 
caution and wisdom. The selection of this committee 
will take place in January, and there remain, therefore, 
about three months during which members may think 
seriously before making any recommendation. 

Steps are now being taken to wind up the present 
company, and to register the Association by Incor- 
poration, and it is hoped that the new company 
may come into being on January Ist, 1925. The 
final phases of the winding-up will be in the hands of 
a liquidator, and when the statutory notices appear 
in the newspapers members must not think that our 
voluntary liquidation signifies failure in any sense of 
the word. It merely signifies the closing of our books, 
and the ascertaining of our assets and liabilities for 
the purpose of handing them over to the new Associa- 
tion, which is to be registered without the term 
“ Limited ’’ at the end of our title. 

The remaining business of the meeting consisted 
of the adoption of certain resolutions from the 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Section, which will be dealt 
with as required by the Veterinary Inspectors’ Com- 
mittee, also the well-deserved votes of thanks which, 
this year at least, seemed to be passed with more 
than usual cordiality. We have, indeed, every 
reason to be grateful to all who did so much to secure 
for the Congress the certainty of success. As a 
dignified meeting in an atmosphere of congenial 
fellowship there has never been its equal amongst 
any that we have ever held. It remains for us now 
to do all in our power to cause our next meeting at 
Cambridge to excel it. 








A correspondent writes from abroad :— 

The recent correspondence on the veterinary surgeon in 
fiction has been most intriguing. There is, however, 
another point. Excepting our worthy colleague, Mr. 
Alexander, we have not yet produced a writer of fiction 
recognised as such. 

By the way, I am taking leave this year solely in order 
that, after leaving the Mersey air, I may see with mine 
own eyes Mr. Alexander’s wireless set. No! We lack 
fiction writers. Let us not despair. While certificates 
of soundness and Police Court evidence are with us—some 
day a Veterinary Zola who will out—Zola Zola will surely 
arrive. 


It is regretted that the names of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor, of Darlington, were omitted from the list of those 
who signed the attendance book at the Annual General 
Meeting, Aberdeen. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Strychnine Poisoning in Cats. 
By Hamitton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., London. 


On the 24th September, a tabby cat, which had been 
queer for three days, was brought in looking very 
ill, but showing at first no symptom characteristic 
of any particular disease. Even the temperature 
was normal. After a few hours, however, great 
muscular twitching was observed and the cat had a 
staring frightened look. As soon as the tremors 
were noticed, I injected a warm solution of chloral 
per anum, which was retained. But it was of no avail, 
as the temperature lowered to 96 degrees, and there 
was collapse, followed shortly after by death. The 
clonic tremors persisted up to the time of death, and 
were never very accentuated. Contrary to my usual 
custom, the carcase was disposed of without examina- 
tion, strychnine being suspected as the cause of the 
illness. 

Strangely enough, the following morning, a big 
four-year-old ginger cat was admitted to the infirm- 
ary, having somewhat similar symptoms. There was 
again in this case a history that the animal had been 
unwell for three days, had no appetite, and was often 
sick. At 11 a.m. on the 25th September, the tem- 
perature was 105 degrees; there was occasional 
groaning and avoidance of movement. A 5 gr. 
aspirin tablet was given. At 4 p.m. the same day 
the cat appeared comfortable, looked better, and 
was purring loudly, but would not touch food or 
milk. At 9-30 the following morning, examination 
revealed great prostration; temperature 101.5 degrees ; 
manipulation caused marked muscular contractions 
all over the body so that all muscles and limbs con- 
stantly quivered; the skin had lost all elasticity, 
and when pinched up into a fold, remained solid like 
a piece of plasticine. What is more rarely seen in 
moribund cats, was the peculiar way in which the 
eyelids (when drawn back to expose the conjunctiva) 
would remain as put, thus imparting a terrible glaring 
expression to the face. In another half-hour, violent 
clonic convulsions set in, accompanied by apparently 
agonising pain and groaning. I at once administered 
chloroform inhalations until death supervened. 

Diagnosis was “ poisoning by strychnine.” 

Post-mortem examination revealed diffuse conges- 
tion and hardening of the whole intestinal walls. 
Patches of commencing ulceratlon were also noticed. 
The stomach showed elongated, streaky ulcerations, 
but was quite free of congestion and empty of food. 
Emetics therefore would have done more harm than 
good, and were withheld because the cat had so 
frequently vomited before it was brought to me. 
The bowels were also empty except for a small quan- 
tity of greenish fluid. There was an extraordinarily 
strong smell of male cat’s urine from the stomach 
when it was opened, which could not in any way be 
accounted for. The twitching of muscles continued 


for some ten minutes after death. Neither of the 
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owners of these cats had laid down any sort of poison, 
and all enquiries failed to throw any light upon how 
these animals consumed their fatal doses. 





Recovery after Fractured Lumbar Vertebra in the Dog. 
By K. A. Mires, M.R.C.V.S., Rugby. 





On June 5th, 1924, a three-year-old bull terrier 
dog was run over by a coal cart, the wheel passing 
over its loins. Apparently none the worse for the 
accident, the dog walked home and was quite normal 
for two days. It then suddenly collapsed and was 
completely paralysed in the hind-quarters. The 
animal appeared dull, had no appetite, and hema- 
turia and diarrhoea were present. Examination, 
however, failed to discover any fracture, and nowhere 
could any sign of pain be detected. 

After a week’s interval, the dog was better in 
health, and was able to twitch his hind feet and wag 
his tail slightly. He now responded to a pin-prick, 
and the stifle reflex was present. My client would 
not allow an X-ray examination, owing to the state 
of the patient’s health, at this stage. 

Three weeks exactly from the date of the accident, 
crepitation was heard and distinct movement of the 
first lumbar vertebra was felt. The dog was now 
able to stand without aid, provided he was first placed 
on his legs. I was then able to get him X-rayed at 
Leicester Infirmary; the photo showed displace- 
ment of the first lumbar vertebra (about }in. ven- 
trally). 

After three months the dog is nearly normal, 
being able to walk, trot and gallop, and even jump 
into a chair. Occasionally, if excited, he crosses 
his hind legs when running, and then has to sit down 
for a few seconds. 

The wasted muscles are quite recovered. There 
is still movement and crepitation at the seat of 
fracture. 

Treatment consisted of rest, etc.; Antiphlogistine 
for the first week, and plaster charges for three 


months. 





A Cutaneous Query. 
By K. A. Mixes, M.R.C.V.S., Rugby. 





Perhaps someone could enlighten me as to the 
nature and cause of the following :—- 

While seeing another patient on a farm, I was shown 
a pedigree Friesian heifer, aged eighteen months, 
which was bought early in July last, and turned out 
in a shady field with several other beasts. This 
heifer had shed the superficial layer of the skin with 
the hair intact, in sheets varying in size from 6in. 
to 12in. on the white parts only. The black portions 
of the coatjwere}quite normal and have remained so. 
The denuded patches were raw, but have now healed. 
Of course no hair has grown on the parts that were 
originally white. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 





The following three works have recently been 
published :— Diseases of the Sheep, by Moussu, G. ; 
Diseases of the Pig, by Moussu, G.; and Diseases 
of the Horse, by Breton, F., and Larieux, E. Both 
students and practitioners should find them of great 
benefit in their studies and practice. 





Medicine and Surgery of the Dog, by Cadiot, P. J., 

and Breton, F. 

This excellent book is one of the best in veterinary 
literature on the subject of the medicine and surgery 
of the dog. Certain diseases, such as tuberculosis and 
rabies, are described at great length, and even tropical 
diseases are included. The work is copiously illus- 
trated. 





Enzootic Encephalitis of the Horse, by Moussu, R., 

and Marchand, L. 

In this short work, the authors shed much enlighten- 
ment on their subject. The clinical manifestations 
of the disease assume three recognisable forms, viz., 
the encephalitic, the myelitic, and a third form 
composed of a combination of encephalitic and 
myelitic symptoms. The termination of the first 
form is always fatal, while the percentage of cures 
from the treatment recommended by the authors 
in the third form is as high as eighty. This is the 
variety of the disease met with most frequently. 
Only one case of uncomplicated myelitic symptoms 
was seen, and proved tractable to treatment. 

Treatment consists of subcutaneous injections of 
a solution of hexamethylenetetramine in _ tepid 
physiological serum. The dose for a horse of medium 
size is 150 c.c., and is administered on alternate days. 

The work is illustrated by numerous micro-photo- 
graphs, stained by various methods, and representing 
successive pathological changes in different portions 
of the cerebrum. 





Lesions of the Umbilical Cord, by Giovanoli, Annales 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, Nos. 8 and 9, Aug.-Sept., 
1924, pp. 386-388. 

Normally the umbilical cord dries up and shrivels 
about two or three weeks after the birth of the young 
animal, and the opening to the abdominal cavity 
becomes sealed. It sometimes happens that the 
intra-abdominal veins in the region of the umbilicus 
become the seat of purulent inflammation. The 
abscess which forms usually discharges its contents 
near the closed umbilicus. Phenomena like these 
occur in the first month. The author has known an 
intravenous abscess to become encysted and persist 
for eight or ten months without giving rise to clinical 
symptoms. 

Towards the end of the pasturing season the author 
was called to examine young stock which had recently 
contracted a swelling in the umbilical region, and 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 





DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


North Wales Division.* 
A meeting of the above division was held at the 
Bull Hotel, Denbigh, on Friday, August Ist, 1924. 
The President, Mr. KE. P. Edwards (Mold), occupied 





| the chair, and there were also present: Messrs, Aston 


(Derby), Bate (Ellesmere), Cane (Wrexham), Cart- 
wright (Wyserth), Fletcher (Wrexham), Hughes 
(Caerwys), Jones (Denbigh), Lewis (Llanrwst), Manley 
(Llanrwst), Matthews (Llanfair, P.G.), Mills (Caerwys), 
Montgomerie (Bangor), Salusbury (Corwen), Savage 
(Bangor), Smyth (Ruthin), Tweed (Denbigh), and 
Wynne (Denbigh), Hon. Secretary. 

In opening the proceedings, the President expressed. 
regret at his inability to be at the meeting held in 
Llangefni, but was very glad to be present at Denbigh 
that day. He was sorry, however, that the attend- 
ance of members was not so full as they had expected, 
which was probably due to the terrible climatic 
conditions. 

The Secretary submitted the minutes of the previous 
meeting for adoption, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Matthews, they were taken as read. 

Letters of apology for absence were read from Mr. 
Mr. Booth, Major Oliver (Llangefni), Mr. Richard 
Jones, and Mr. Trevor Williams. A verbal apology 
for inability to attend was also tendered on behalf 
of Mr. Lloyd (Carnarvon). 

Votes of sympathy and condolence were passed 
with the widows and families of Messrs. David Jones, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Llanrwst), and H. O. Richard (Corwen), 
recently deceased ; and it was also resolved to send 
letters to Mr. Trevor Williams and Mr. Wynne Lloyd 
in their illness, and wishing them a speedy recovery. 

The Secretary stated that at the Llangefni meeting 
he was directed to write expressing the good wishes 
of the Division with Dr. Griffith Evans (Bangor), upon 
attaining his 85th birthday, and he now read a letter 
from that gentleman ackacwledging the hearty greeting 
and expressing regret at not being able to attend the 
meeting. * 








(Continued from previous column.) 


which farmers consider to be a hernia. The swelling 
is small, soft and irreducible, even when the animal 
is put on its back. After making an exploratory 
puncture with a capillary trocar—a procedure which 
reveals the purulent contents of the enlargement— 
an incision is made parallel with the linea alba, and 
the abscess cleaned and disinfected. 

It not uncommonly happens that a hernia follows 
in the train of this simple operation. It is supposed 
that the tissues around the umbilicus are softened 
and weakened in consequence of pus forming in their 
neighbourhood. If the hernia which results from 
this effect is small, it disappears later spontaneously. 
If large, the operation for the reduction of umbilical 
hernia will have to be performed. 





* Received on September 30th. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND Foot-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 


The Secretary also reminded the meeting that, at 
Llangefni, he was further directed to send the resolu- 
tions then passed, one in regard to tuberculosis, and 
the other as to foot-and-mouth disease, to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the one 
on tuberculosis to the various County Councils. 
The replies were then read. 

The President said it was gratifying to find that the 
resolution re tuberculosis passed by the Division at 
Llangefni had the support of all the North Wales 
County Councils, with the exception of Montgomery- 
shire, which had decided to take no action. 

In reply to Mr. Montgomerie (Bangor), the Secretary 
said the National Veterinary Medical Association 
had already sent a resolution re tuberculosis, asking 
the Ministry of Agriculture to re-introduce the 1914 
Order. It was he that drafted the resolution passed 
at Llangefni, and the idea in his mind was that the 
Ministry would not re-introduce the 1914 Order, 
but rather a modification of it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERIE said that what was wanted was 
“a Tuberculosis Order,” and not the re-introduction 
of the 1914 Order. There was a feeling that the latter 
should not be renewed, but that another Order be 
issued, 

The Secrerary remarked that at Llangefni the 
members present were unanimously in favour of 
“a Tuberculosis Order,” 

Mr. MonrGoMerie said that the 1914 Order was 
unnecessarily expensive in administration. So far 
as getting rid of open cases of tuberculosis was 
concerned, some amended Order was necessary— 
something that would cost less to administrate 
than the 1914 Order, 

The CHAIRMAN said there was one point he should 
like to make, namely, that at their next meeting 
with the British Medical Association, the “ relation 
between man and the lower animals” should be a 
subject for discussion. 

Mr. MAtrHews said that the wording of the resolu- 
tion passed at Llangefni had been adopted, because 
those present thought that there should be some 
alteration of the 1914 Order. , 

Mr. MontTGoMERIE explained that he had raised 
this matter so that it might be recorded in the minutes. 
Having said that, he begged to express his personal 
regret that the County of Montgomery did not see 
its way clear to support the Llangefni resolution. 

The Prestpent: Especially in view of the fact that 
we passed it unanimously. 

Mr. MatrHews: Can we ask them to re-consider 
their decision ? 

Mr. Mitts: If you move a resolution to that effect, 
I shall try my best to induce members of the County 
Council to do so. 

Mr. Matruews then moved that the Montgomery 
County Council be respectfully requested to re- 
consider their attitude in the matter, so that a united 
front could be presented with regard to it. “It 
would be well,” added Mr. Matthews, “‘ to point out 
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that Montgomery was the only County which had not 
supported their resolution.” 

Mr. W. Hatt Savace (Bangor) seconded the 
proposition, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary then read a letter, dated the 10th 
of May, from Dr. E. Lewis Lloyd (Towyn). 

The Secretary said he replied to that letter, 
stating that their division would be delighted to meet 
the members of the North Wales Branch of the 
British Medical Association, as he thought it would be 
to their mutual benefit to do so. He further added 
in his reply that the meeting at Denbigh on August Ist 
would discuss the arrangements for the joint meeting, 
if such were held. 

Another letter dated July 15th from Dr. Lewis 
Lloyd was then read, suggesting Vitamins as the 
subject for discussion. 

The Secretary said he replied to that also, stating 
that they would be very pleased to have Dr. Lewis 
Lloyd with them that day. He heard nothing from 
him since. 

After some discussion Mr. MONTGOMERIE moved 
that the subject for discussion be some branch of 
tuberculosis, leaving to the President and the Secretary 
to suggest the actual matter to be put before the 
meeting. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Secretary announced the receipt of a letter 
from the above Association which he had only received 
two or three days before. It was then too late to 
communicate with the veterinary inspectors, and the 
subject raised was too considerable to be dealt with 
at short notice. It would take a great deal of time 
to discuss, and he was afraid their day’s agenda was 
so burdened that they could not afford the time. 

The contents of the letter referred to above were not 
read in the meeting, but the President characterised 
the issue raised as a very important one. The 
veterinary surgeons in Flintshire felt that they were 
badly treated. He had seen the fees for all * orth 
Wales Counties, and Flintshire was the lowest down 
the list. 

The Secretary stated that from 5 to 7-30 p.m., 
the members present could discuss whatever they 
thought best. 

It was decided to keep the matter in reserve until 
tea, and proceed with other business. 

New Members.—On the motion of the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. LLEweLYN Jones, Mr. H. Morris 
Salisbury (Corwen) was elected a member of the 
Association ; also Mr. R. 8S. Smythe (Ruthin) on the 
motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. MILLs. 
The PRESIDENT proposed the election of Mr. J. CANE, 
of Wrexham, as a new member. This was seconded 
by Mr. Hugues, and carried. On the proposition, 
also of the PrestpeNt, seconded by the Secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Bate, of Ellesmere, was elected. 

Representatives to the Council—The meeting then 
proceeded to elect representatives to the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association. It 

(Continued at foot of next paye.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The E:titor will be glad to receive itema of professional interest in 
these columns 


Diary of Events. 


Oct. 16th—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Weybridge. 


Oct. 17th—Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division at Cardiff, 





Last week once more demonstrated that the path 
of those who are on the Council of the R.C.V.S. is 
not an easy one. On Thursday committees started 
at 10-30 a.m., and continued throughout the morning. 
The Registration Committee started at 2 p.m., and 
owing to there being three cases which necessitated 
the appearance of members against whom charges 
had been made, the sitting continued until nearly 
eight o'clock in the evening. This meeting was 
followed by the Parliamentary Committee, which in 
turn continued sitting till nearly nine, after which 
there were still a few Councillors left with sufficient 
energy to attend the Benevolent Fund Meeting and 
the Annual General Meeting of the Central Division. 


* * * * 


Friday saw work commence again at 10-30 a.m. and 
continue until 4-30 p.m. Many of our members had 


(Continued from previous page. ) 


was stated that the President and the Secretary for 
the time being were taken as representatives, and, 
on the basis of one representative for every twenty-five 
members, there should be two others. 


After discussion, it was decided to have two represen- 
tatives in addition to the President and the Secretary ; 
and Mr. Cartwright, proposed by Mr. LLEWELYN 
Jones, seconded by Mr. MiLis; and Mr. Trevor 
Williams, proposed by Mr. LLEweLtyn Jones, and 
seconded by Mr. MatrHews, were elected. No 
resolution in favour of paying expenses was passed. 


The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted 
to the discussion of ‘‘ Bracken Poisoning,” the subject 
being opened with a paper read by Mr. W. Hall 
Savage, of Bangor. 


{Mr. Savage’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, will receive separate publication.—Ep. }. 


The meeting accorded Mr. Savage a very hearty 
vote of thanks for his paper. 


The members then had tea together. 


J. H. Wynne, 
Hon. Secretary. 








also been very busy attending the meetings of four 
committees of this Association on the previous 
Wednesday, while the General Secretary had also 
spent Tuesday in travelling to and from Chester 
attending the joint meeting of the British Medical 
Association and the North Wales Division (N.V.M.A.). 


* 2k * * 


We congratulate Major Percy Simpson on his election 
to the presidential chair of the Central Division. 
This is an honour for which he has been marked for 
some years, and his election will give great pleasure 
not only to members of the Central, but also to the 
members of the Royal Counties Division, of which he 
has been for so many years the popular and hard- 
working secretary. 


* * * * 


Our congratulations also to Mr. J. W. McIntosh 
on being awarded the Gold Peace Medal of the Central 
Division for the year 1924. This is one more proof 
of the esteem and respect in which he is held by the 
brother practitioners, and it is some recognition of 
the continuous good work he has done for his 
profession. 


* * * * 


We are sure that his many friends (no matter 
what may be their political tenets) will be genuinely 
sorry to hear that Mr. Horace L. Roberts, of Ipswich, 
is debarred from seeking election to Parliament owing 
to some trouble with his heart. His doctor has 
ordered him to take matters quietly and not risk 
the hard work and excitement which an election entails. 
This is a great disappointment to Mr. Rokerts, who 
has been actively engaged in furthering the interests 
of the Labour Party for some years, and we believe 
had been selected as a prospective Labour candidate, 
with some prospect of success at the polls. 


2 * * * 


We learn from the Lancet, through its Paris corres- 
pondent, that “‘ The Diploma of ‘ Veterinary Doctor ’ 
was established by law a year ago, and the conditions 
under which this title of doctor may be granted to those 
who hold the ordinary veterinary diploma have 
recently been determined. The students of the 
National Veterinary Schools of Alfort (near Lyons), 
Paris, and Toulouse must submit a printed thesis to 
the Faculty of Medicine at their respective schools. 
The examining body will consist of three members, 
a professor of the Faculty of Medicine as president, 
and two professors from the veterinary school. In 
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future every veterinary student must qualify with the 
Diploma of Veterinary Doctor. Veterinary prac- 
titioners, under the old scheme, may obtain the new 
title by submitting a thesis, or in lieu by showing a 
satisfactory record of previous work. Professors 
and former professors of the National Veterinary 
Schools will receive the diploma of doctor without 
submitting a thesis.” 
* * * * 


ee 


From the same source we are informed that “a 
motion was laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
with regard to the prohibition of publicly advertising 
medical treatment or pharmaceutical preparations. 
“This motion is designed to protect the public 
health which is threatened by the advertisements 
of those who claim to cure rheumatism, hernias, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis, and to combat the publica- 
tion of announcements so worded as to induce readers 
to believe that they can dispense with proper medical 
care. The motion is particularly directed against 
proprietary medicines the ingredients of which the 
makers will not disclose in spite of the law against 
secret remedies, and aims at suppressing medicines 
accompanied by instructions for self-treatment by the 
purchaser, which involves transgress of the law 
dealing with illegal medical and pharmaceutical 
practice. The motion contains a unique clause which 
runs as follows : ‘ From the date that this law comes 
into force all publicity carried out by means of the 
press, by posters or otherwise, to further the medical 
or pharmaceutical treatment (excepting such adver- 
tisements in scientific journals published on behalf of 
the medical profession) will be punishable by imprison- 
ment from five days to a month, and by a fine of 
500 to 3,000 franes, or by one of these penalties alone. 
Where the offence is repeated the punishment will be 


doubled.’ ” 


ANCIENT “‘ VETERINARY” JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Truth is admittedly stranger at times than fiction, 
but one may pretty safely assume that a very considerable 
amount of water will have passed over the bridges, as 
well as under them, before learned counsel is again con- 
fronted by such a singular chapter of accidents as was 
reported to one of the legal lights of the reign of David IT., 
and of whom it was demanded ‘ Quha sall answer for this 
skeath and damage?’ The parties concerned were the 
owner of ‘twa scheep bound together with ane cord’ 
which were being driven along the King’s highway, the 
owner of ‘ane horse haveand ane sair back,’ which was 
lying in the road before them, and the owner of ‘ane 
open miln without ane keiper, haveand ane fire in the 
middle flure.’ 

“The trouble started when the sheep attempted to pass 
the horse by taking different sides of the road, and the 
rope which fastened them together came in contact with 
his ‘ sair back,’ whereupon rising suddenly he lifeted them 
both ftom the ground and carried them ‘ hingand’ until 
he came to the mill, where, in his frantic attempts to 





dislodge them, he scattered the fire, set the mill ablaze, 
and perished in the flames along with his unwelcome 
burden. The decision recorded leaves perhaps a little to 
be desired on the score of justice, for, while it is admitted 
that the King’s highway should not have been occupied 
by a horse (and presumably, a fortiori, by ‘ane horse 
haveand ane sair back’), the miller is held responsible 
for the whole damage, because he had left a fire burning 
in an open mill, and had left no one in charge of the mill 
or of the fire.”—D. C. M. in the Glasgow Herald. 


Enquiring ‘‘ What about the veterinary inspectors ?”’ 
a correspondent forwards us the following extracts from 
the Halifax Daily Courier :-— 

“Not the least important item on the agenda at the 
forthcoming * meetings of the associations of municipal 
bodies is one dealing with the adjustment of salaries of 
medical officers of health in the employ of public authori- 
ties. A number of informal conferences have taken place 
lately under the inspiration of the Ministry of Health 
between representatives of the British Medical Association 
and representatives of associations of municipal authorities 
in order to arrange terms with respect to the scale of 
salaries put forward by the Medical Association as fair to 
their members. 

“It is reported that as a result of these conversations a 
provisional agreement has been reached which the rep- 
resentatives of the municipal and other authorities have 
promised to do their best to support at the coming meetings. 
Until then nothing definite can be stated on the matter, 
but many authorities which are most desirous of reaching 
an agreement are holding up their appointments in the 
meanwhile. Needless to say, where such appointments 
are advertised the British Medical Association is insisting 
that the scale laid down by its representative body shall 
be strictly adhered to.” 


BACTERIOLOGICAL PROCESSES AND GERMAN PATENT 
RIGHTs. 


In a lecture entitled “ Bakteriologie und Patentrecht,”’ 
by Dr. Fritz Warschauer, Berlin, Patent Agent, delivered 
at the recent meeting of German scientists and physicians 
at Innsbruck, the science of bacteriology has been, for 
the first time, discussed minutely from the point of view 
of German patent rights. The lecturer showed, by means 
of numerous specifications, that the German Reichs- 
Patent Office has, in acknowledging a justified claim, 
granted patents for bacteriological processes. According 
to former decisions an invention was considered to be 
patentable in Germany only if it related to mechanical 
or chemical treatment or working up of raw materials, 
viz., if by technical means a technical effect was obtained. 
In practice the Reichs-Patent Office has, however, given 
up this antiquated notion, probably in consideration of the 
development of bacteriological science, and by a recent 
decision it has expressly acknowledged that processes 
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and methods are patentable which utilize the vital pro- 
cesses of nature. 


A list compiled by the lecturer showed that many 
famous scientists and leading chemical factories are 
inventors and proprietors of bacteriological patents. 


Obituary. 
Major A. L. Horngr, M.C., R.A.V.C. 


We deeply regret to announce the death from dysentery, 
at Poona, India, on the llth September, 1924, of Major 
A. L. Horner, M.C., Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 


Major Horner was born at Bristol on the 27th November; 
1882; he graduated at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, 16th December, 1905. 


He joined the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 3rd 
February, 1906, was promoted Captain 3rd February, 1911, 
and Major 3rd February, 1921. He was mentioned in 
despatches London Gazette dated 7th December, 1917, 
and was later awarded the Military Cross for his services 
during the Great War. 


Major Horner was highly esteemed by his brother 
officers and other ranks, and his death is deeply regretted 
by all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the eon- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his comrespondents. 


A Veterinary “ Doctorate.’’ 
To tHE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-The Diploma of “‘ Doctor of Veterinary Medicine” 
was made legal in France a year ago. Now, an extension 
of the title of ‘“‘ Doctor’’ has been granted. Students of 
the Veterinary Schools of Alfort, Paris and Toulouse by 
submitting a thesis to the Faculty of Medicine of their 
respective schools are eligible for the honour provided such 
thesis satisfies the examining body, consisting of a Professor 
of the Faculty of Medicine and a Professor of the Veterinary 
School. Further, established veterinary practitioners 
may obtain the new title by presenting a thesis or showing 
a satisfactory record of previous work ; while professors, 
or former professors, will receive the Diploma of “‘ Doctor ”’ 
without submitting a thesis. 

This condition of affairs in France suggests two ideals ; 
(1) The practitioner of Comparative Medicine is closely 
linked to his human confrére ; (2) The profession is very 
progressive. We in this country might, with great ad- 
vantage to ourselves, emulate the example set by our 
French colleagues.—I am sir, yours faithfully, Wm. 
Scort, 

Bridgwater, 

October 1st, 1924. 


Uniformity of Meat Inspection. 
To THE EpIToR or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—On the question of uniformity of inspection of 
meat, and one might add, dairies in England and Wales, 
it appears to me that one great essential towards that step 
is the appointment of some veterinary surgeons on the 
staff of the Ministry of Health to visit the various towns 
on the usual slaughtering days, and note for themselves 
as to the standard adopted. 

In the words of the song “ Father O’ Flynn” : 

Checking the crazy ones, 

Coaxing the aisy ones, 

Lifting the lazy ones, 
thus co-ordinating the action taken by the various local 
authorities. At the present time visits are paid by certain 
members of the medical staff who inter alia enquire if the 
inspector is adopting the recommendations of the Ministry, 
but do not check your statement by visiting the ebattoirs 
on a busy slaughtering day. That is where they score 
in Scotland.—Yours faithfully, J. Potiarp. 

10 Mayfield Avenue, 

Halifax, 
24th September, 1924. 


Re Industrial Methylated Spirit. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—It does not appear to be generally known that this 
spirit may be purchased and used by veterinary surgeons 
on obtaining a permit or authority to receive from their 
local supervisors of customs and excise. 


It is necessary to give the formule of the liniments, 
lotions, etc., in which it is to be used, and it must not be 
administered internally. Industrial Methylated Spirit can 
be purchased from the Methylating Company, Ltd., Kin- 
naird House, Pall Mall East, London, S.W., and from 
several of their branches in the country. I obtain my 
supply from 41 Maguire Street, Liverpool. The prices for 
10—30 gallons are 61 over proof 2s. 10d. per gallon ; 64 over 
proof 2s. lld. per gallon; carriage paid.—I am, yours 
faithfully, Frep G. Epwarps, 

5 Newgate Street, Chester” 
October 6th, 1924. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt ofthe following :— 


Communications from Messrs. J. M. Armfield, D. Camp- 
bell, H. L. Jones, D. Marshall, Major R. F. Stirling, 
Messrs. W. Jackson Young, D. E. Orr, D. Starkey and 
A. S. Rutherford. 





Kational Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 


Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Veterinary 


ODYLEN 


Anti-scabiosum. 


ALLEGAN 





THE VETERINARY RECORD 


—— Scientific 


Products. 


Supplied only to the Profession. 








Effective non-irritant remedy for mange and 
scab of all kinds, herpes tonsurans in cattle, 
mallenders, eczema, scaly leg, etc. Excellent 
penetrative property. Itching immediately 


stopped. 


Safest, surest, and most economical worm cure 
Eliminates Aestride (Bots), Oxyures, Ascarides* 


Vermituge. Teenie and Strongyles. 
TOLID An organic chlorine compound for wounds of all 
, kinds. Disinfectant and absorbent. Stimulates 


Dry Dressing. 


ISTIZIN 
( Vet.) 


Purgative. 


Telegrams : 


healthy granulation. Wounds treated with 


TOLID heal quickly. 


A brown powder, tasteless, odourle:s, non- 
poisonous, Being a chemically homogeneous 
substance, it ensutes uniform dosage. Much 
better than extract of aloes and the usual purging 
drugs. No undesirable after-effects, An over- 
dose causes no detriment to health of animals. 


CONCENTRATED. CONVENIENT. 
EASILY APPLIED. SURE RESULTS. 





For particulars and samples apply to the Sole Agents :— 


Millwards Merchandise Limited, 


P.O. BOX 455. 


MANCHESTER. 


“ Dyestuff. Manchester.” Telephones: City 1313-1314. 
Offices: 14a BLACKFRIARS STREET. 





October 11 1924. 











UNITED ALKALI Co., 








LIMITED, 


Cunard’ Building, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams : “ UBIQUE.” Telegrams: Bank 9280. 





CHLOROS. 


Liquid Disinfectant and _ Sterilizer 
for 


Hospitals, Home and Veterinary Use. 





CHLOROFORM. 


B.P. Quality, 
for Medical and Industrial Use 


























McDOUGALL’S 





—— 
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For Diagnosing 


JOHNE’S DISEASE 


JEN-SAL 


SPECIAL TUBERCULIN 


Prepared from 





Avian Type Tubercle Bacillus, under 
U.S. Government Licence No. 107, 
by 
JENSEN - SALSBERY LABORATORIES, 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., U.S.A. 
Marketed in 10 ce. 


Test is carried out in same manner as 


vials (1 dose). 


regular Subcutaneous Tuberculin test. 


Distributing Agents, United Kingdom : 


Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 
40 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 





MANGE DRESSING 


This Unique Dressing is a_ certain 
remedy for Parasitic Mange and Ring- 
worm in Horses, Dogs and Cattle. 

It will cure the most obstinate cases, and 
at the same time destroys all Lice, Fleas 
and other Parasites. 


NON-POISONOUS. —— 
NON-IRRITANT. 


Veterinary magiins in all parts of the 
world speak most highly of McDougall's 
Mange Dressing. + mbers of the Pro- 
fession in general practice as well as 
those who have charge of large stables, 
kennels, etc, prescribe this dressirg for 
all diseases of a parasitic nature. 


MANGE . DRESSING is supplied in 
boxes@:ontaining | dozen 8 oz. packets 
and 7 lb. tins For dispensing. 


— In Plain Wrappers without Maker’s Name. — 























SEND FOR LIST GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
—To— 


McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, Ltd., 
66/68 PORT STREET, MANCHESTER 


(MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS). 


—_—- 















































